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PREFACE, 



Tn launcliiiig my tiny bark on the broad sea of 
Iiterature, I hâve no apology to offer. The man- 
of-war, the jaunty yacht, or the gaily-decked 
gondola -may run it down, and it may peacefully 
sleep beneath, while they ride on in their strength, 
gaiety, and beauty; but, should it be destined to 
live ont a simuner's day, I shall not hâve written 
in vain, and the stray moments that I hâve snatched 
from harder toil and anxious care will not hâve 
been misspent. 

Darlow Forster. 
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LOUIS DE RIPPÏE. 



CHAPTER I. 



GOING HOME. 



" The Earl of Brandon has arrived, my lady." 

'•' Show him into my room, Lee." 

The words came feebly up, as though the speaker 
had not breath to utter them, A few minutes' delay 
ensued, and then the Earl entered the room with a 
step so soft, that the sick lady scarcely heard it. 
He took the thin hand she held out to him and 
bent over it with respectful révérence, and in words, 
scarcely above a whisper, said — 

"Lady Boss, it grieves me to see you so ill; we 
must try another climate." 

Lady Eoss raised her eyes to his — ^they were 
brilliant with the hues of an ebbing life, and again ' . .^^ 

the same feeble tones came forth — ^-V 

" My Lord, for me there can only be a few days 
of life, perhaps only hours. I sent for yoii because 
you will be the sole guardian* of my boy when I am 
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2 LOUIS DE RIPPIE. 

gone, and I wish to give you my last cliarge respect- 
ing him." 

''Norman!" 

A slight boy rose up from the other side of the 
bed. 

" Yes, mother." 

" Go into the garden for a short time ; I want to 
talk to Lord Brandon." 

The Earl drew a chair to the bedside and sat 
down. 

As he sits there, we will take a glance at him. 
He is tall and handsome, with a prond, noble bear- 
ing. The lower part of his face is covered with a 
short, thick beard, which efFectually hides the Unes 
that dissipation hâve wrought there. He is gray 
enough for seventy, albeit fifty winters' frosts hâve 
not yet laid their fingers on hinL 

In low tones he expressed his désire to carry out, 
as fuUy as possible, any of Lady Boss's wishes. 

"My Lord," she replied, "you must not blâme 
me, if, at this time, I may seem to doubt you will 
not do so. You remember that steeple-chase — ^you 
know how I begged Lord Eoss not to rida You 
promised then ! What did you perform ? Nothing 
that you promised me ! You gave that wine break- 
fast, and my hu^band, wUd with drink, rode to his 
death ! Bleeding, crushed, and dying, you brought 
him to me. With his last breath he bade me 
train our boy for better things, and during the 
twelve years of my widowhood, I hâve striven to 
carry out that wish, and now, when my care is most 
needed, I must leave him. Hère, in the shadow of 
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etemity, I feel that no prayer is lost ; and surely a 
mother*s prayer at such a time has double weight, 
going up as it does from a heart that haa nearly 
beaten its last throb ! 

"Norman is nearly sixteen, you will find his 
éducation has not been neglected, and it is time he 
went ta a public school ; his father thought very 
highly of Boxham Grammar School; if you approve, 
I should like him to go there after my death. This, 
however, is not what I most wished to say to you. 
I am a dying woman, my Lord, and I want you to 
promise me something ; a promise to the dying is 
always held sacred. Norman must not be edu- 
cated for the turf — he must not be tempted to 
drink and bet. Thus far he has not tasted strong 
drink; you will not be the first to give it to 
him?'' 

" Lady Eoss," and the Earl's voice was thick and 
husky, "poor Eoss's death is a weight upon my 
conscience — aheavy weight, but in his last moments 
he trusted me ; thus far hâve I abused that trust ? 
Dear Lady Eoss, what you ask of me I wiU do, so 
help me God !" 

She looked into his eyes ; by the fading light of 
the August day, she read truth there ; bad as he 
was, she felt he dared not deceive her; better than 
he knew himself, she knew the man, and beneath 
aU that stood out so glaringly black, there lay a 
profound respect for the pure, and good, and true. 
As those dying eyes met his, he thought of the one 
who had trusted him through his long years of a 
mad and wild career-^the gentle Coùntess in her 
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far-ofFLancashire home — the woman who had prayed 
for and loved him through alL 

He walked to the window and stood some 
moments as if in deep thought, then went back to 
the bedside ; this time his voice was as steady as 
when he first addressed her — 

" You are alone, Lady Eoss ; may I telegraph for 
my wife ? She can cheer and comfort you better 
than I can. Say I may do so ; she would set off at 
once." 

" Yes/' she replied ; " I should like'her to be here 
better than any one I know." 

The Earl was leaving the room, in order to send 
the message, when he encountered a little old man 
whom he presumed to be the médical attendant of 
Lady Ross. He went down into the library, wrote 
the telegram and despatched it. The butler placed 
refreshments before him, but he could not eat ; he 
had received a great shock ; only twenty-four hours 
before he had been startled by a message requesting 
his immédiate présence at Eoss Moor, in consé- 
quence of the alarming iUness of its mistress. He 
had corne and found her stricken with that fatal 
malady, consumption ; yet, out of the shock, rose 
the hope that she was not doomed to die ; and he 
opened the door and listened for the step of the 
doctor on the stairs. It came at last, that low, 
hushed tread of a man who is daily called to witness 
human griefs — ^to dash the cup of hope from the 
eager lips; or, better still, to hold it out to the 
outstretched hand ; but for Lord Brandon, he held 
no sparkling wine; and though he questioned — 
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"Doctor, is there no hope for Lady Eoss ?" in his 
inmost heait he knew what the reply would be, and 
no surprise thrilled through him as he listened to 
the words — 

"None, whatever, my Lord !" 

" You are Dr Jennings, the same who sent the 
telegram, I présume? Hâve you tried everymeans? 
Why was I not informed of this sooner ?" 

"My Lord, I did not know until yesterday that 
you were one of Lord Eoss*s guardians. Her lady- 
ship had a dreadful attack then, and when she 
revived, I desired to know if I could send for any 
one, any relative, and she named only you. I saw, 
months since, that disease had attacked her lungs ; 
when I was called in, it was too late to do aught 
save allay, a little, the malady ; but I wished her 
to consult DrEichardson of London, and she did so; 
his report only confirmed my fears. I hâve done 
what I could, and now if any relative ought to be 
sent for, I beg you will do it without any delay." 

" Her family discarded her on her marriage, and 
though I hâve repeatediy sought to bring about 
a reconciliation, it has been useless. Her father, 
Sir Gerrard Massey, is travelling in Italy with a 
young bride, and I do not know his whereabouts. 
Lady Eoss does not know of this second marriage, 
and I think her last hours should not be disturbed 
thereby." 

" You are quite right, my Lord ; the least excite- 
ment brings on the bleeding, and it would only 
hasten her end, which is, alas, very near !" 

" But, Dr Jennings, why did you not try another 
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climate ? that might hâve arrested the progress of 
the disease." 

" It was too deep-rooted, she would only hâve 
reached the Continent to die there, perhaps never 
hâve reached it at alL I hâve acted for the best ; 
no earthly treatment conld hâve saved her." 

"I am satisfied, doctor. I hâve telegraphed for 
Lady Brandon, and hope she will reach hère to- 
morrow evening. I shonld like you to remain ail 
night to-night ; can you do so V 

"Certainly, if you wish it, but I must first go 
home and make some arrangements. In an hour I 
will be back again." 

At an early hour next day, much earlier than 
could hâve been expected, Lady Brandon reached 
Eoss Moor in a hired carnage. She had traveUed 
ail night. It was well she had done so, for when 
the noonday sun flooded the room where Lady Eoss 
was breathing out her life, the waves of etemity's 
deep sea rolled on to life's shores. 

The Countess read, as only she could read, the 
fourteenth chapter of St John's Gospel. The years 
hâve glided by since I heard that same voice read 
the Word of Life by the bedside of a dying pauper ; 
but along the strings of time those mellifluous 
accents vibrato, and I stay my pen while I listen in 
imagination to the rich deep tone tUat gladdened 
the dying heart of Lady Eoss. 

Norman, jealous of his mother to the last, hung 
over her pillow. The Earl leaned against the bed- 
foot and gazed into vacancy. Oh, there is a some- 
thing inexpressible comes over us when we watch 
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the slowly heaving chest, and know that each breath 
brings the King of Terrors nearer ! Some such in- 
definable thing laid its hand upon that man's heart 
and pointed to the time when he too mnst feel the 
cold waters of the Eiver of Death rise higher and 
higher. " I go unto the Father : for my Father is 
greater than I." His heart conld not follow those 
words, for though Sunday after Sunday he called 
himself "a misérable sinner," a misérable sinner's 
feelings went not with the words. The reading 
ceased^ the lips of the dying moved. Norman bent 
his head to listen. 

" Meet me in heaven, my boy ! " 

The words, too low for other ears, sank deep intô 
his soTil. Ghoking back his sobs, he answered — 

" I will, my mother !" 

The Earl left his post and drew near; bending 
over her with tear-dimmed eyes he said — 

"Dear Lady Eoss, God will help me to guard 
him from evil ; he shaU be to me as a son, and my 
Mary shall be to him as a mother ; she can guide 
him to ail that is right and good." 

She heard the words, but'power of utterance was 
gona She gazed round the room ; old and faithful 
servants saw her smile upon them, but last on 
Norman the fixed gaze fell, and when the sun of 
her life set, the light of the outer world looked 
down upon that room and burnished it with a 
golden glory. 

The days that elapsed between Lady Eoss's death 
and funeral were days of deep sorrow to Norman — 
sorrow on which we may not dweU. 
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It was a sight which we cannot paint — the way 
in which he guarded his mother's remains. When 
they were about to caxry her to her last resting-place, 
he stood closely by, and when the bearers raised the 
coffin, he stepped forward and said — 

" Move her gently." 

Alone, as chief moumer, he walked behind his 
mothef s corpse. 

There was no parade about this fimeral ; quietly, 
and withont any state, the household servants carried 
their late mistress to her last abode. Waiving ail 
étiquette, Lord and Lady Brandon walked after the 
orphan boy down the long avenue, across a part of 
the village, and into the church. 

Norman listened to the solemn service, saw them 
lower her body into the vault, heard the words, 
" ashes to ashes, dust to dust," with a stony-white 
look on his face. 

Lady Brandon mentally said, " If he would only 
cry, and not look so !" 

Scarcely had the wish been breathed when the 
boy leaned against a piUar and sobbed aloud ; his 
great grief had at last found relief. Men and women 
remembered long after the young Lord's longing look 
into the deep vault, and his bitter wail of "my mother, 
mymother!" 

Lady Brandon put his hand in her ann and led 
him gently home — ^to that home so desolate now, so 
dim and shadowy, and worst of ail, unbrightened by 
a mother's love. 

Day after day he walked through the rooms and 
grounds, listless and careless of ail that was going 
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on ; he saw them taJdng down curtains, fastening up 
Windows, draping fumiture, and he knew what it 
ail betokened — his speedy departure. Scrupnlously 
Lady Brandon put away with her own hands his 
mother's things, and when the last article had been 
folded, the last drawer locked, she sought Norman, 
and foimd him in the library standing before his 
mother's picture that hiing there side by side with 
his father's. 

"Norman," she said, laying her hand on his 
shonlder, " you know where I hâve been, and what 
I hâve been doing, and now. I want you to go with 
me. 

"You are very kind, Lady Brandon. Do you 
think I may take those with me ?" and he pointed 
to the two portraits. 

"Certainly, my boy, and they shall be put into 
your room at Eldon Castle. Lord Brandon wishes 
you to sélect what things you would like to go there, 
and desired me to mention it to you to-day." 

" How soon do we leave hère ?*' 

" Next Monday, if ail be welL" 

" I will go up-stairs with you now." 

Lady Eoss's dressing-room was in perfect order ; 
a large leather case lay on a side-table; Lady Brandon 
imlocked it, and laying it open, bade Norman come 
and, look in it. 

"Thèse are ail your dear mother's jewels," she 
said, "they are very valuable, and Lord Brandon 
thinks he had better place them with his banker 
until you come of âge. Is there any little thing 
you would like to hâve ? If so, sélect it." 
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" I only want one thing — ^her ruby ring, which I 
shall wear." 

" Hère it is, in this case. Norman, you must take 
great care of it ; let it be a talisman, and whenever 
you are tempted to go or do wiongly, remember her 
who wore it last, and the pure and holy life she 
led." 

"I shall never forget her, and I shall never dq 
anything that would grieve her if she were alive.*' 



CHAPTER IL 



THE DORMITORY. 



"Well, May, are you ready for the new lord? 
Gracious me, they aye as common as black-berries 
hère ; our Grammar School must be growing rapidiy 
in public estimation, only fancy the new additions 
since you and I made our advent. We are becoming 
important, and I vote we go in a body and pétition 
the old gôvemor to bum the cat. It would be ail 
the better for certain backs if the old animal could be 
put to death ; eh, Kenneth ?" 

The last words were addressed to a big burly 
fellow who was still sufifering from the effects of a 
flogging. He set his teeth, clenched his hand, and 
approached his questioner — Louis De Eippie. 

" De Eippie, you dog of a French fellow, how dare 
you taunt me ? You hâve deserved the lash scores 
of times, but it has never yet been laid across your 
puny shoulders; like an eel you hâve hitherto slipped 
out ; by George you shall writhe under it as I hâve 
done. Know you not that wine and tobacco are 
forbidden ; but who scaled the walls for sparkling 
Champagne, and the next day went to the hospital 
with a headache ?" 
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" Kenneth, I did not taunt you, my remarks were 
not Personal." He lowered his voice, " Who bumt 
May's Latin verses, who loosened the hurdles ? 
Caley was not the only one who knew how it was 
you triumphed over May and won the prize; his 
knowledge cost him an injnied spina Dare to 
injure me, dare to do it, you sneak, dare to peach, 
and I '11 spoil your Aima Mater, your pet passion, 
your prize, which you will damn your soûl to gain. 
I hâve done nothing that would expel me, and you 
hâve." 

•Louis De Eippie drew himself up proudly, and 
tumed away into one of the shrubbery walks, re- 
volving in his mind the affair of the Champagne. 
He had gone out disguised and alone ; only his own 
dormitoiy knew of it, and they were too honourable 
to split ; the wine merchant did not know hiuL 
Thus the more he tumed it over in his mind, the 
more was he convinced that Kenneth had been up 
to something on the sly, or he would never hâve 
seen him. The fear lest it should leach the head- 
masler, Dr Bangor, died away, for he knew that 
Kenneth would be subjected to a rigid questioning 
as to why he had not spoken about it before, (it had 
occurred on the Queen's Birthday), and where he was 
at the tiine, and so forth, so once more De Eippie held 
up his handsome face and looked straight befoie him. 

Meantime a private confeience was going on in 
Dr Bangor'» study. The Earl of Brandon was giving 
sundry charges respecting his ward — ^making it im- 
perative that he should be to a great extent under 
the doctor's eye ; " I want him," he said, " to grow 
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up worthy of his noble mother. I do not want him 
to grow up a man of the. world, finding his highest 
aiin in racing and betting." 

Dr Bangor looked at his lordship with a puzzled 
air. Was it possible that there was some mistake 
— rthat the man before him was not the notorions 
cross-country rider — ^the noble jockey who always 
rode at Newmarket ? The Earl noticed it. 

"Dr Bangor, it is no time for dissembling. I 
know I do not practise the doctrine I wish you to 
preacL Lady Eoss had nothing to do with my 
being the guardian of her son. If she had had a 
voice in the matter, such a thing would never hâve 
been; she was a lady of rare piety, and in her 
seclusion educated her boy for both worlds. I hold 
my promise to her sacred, and what I want is your 
aid in carrying out her wishes. I look to you as 
his preceptor to help me in the work ; but I believe 
the boy of such a mother cannot go wrong." 

" My Lord, I will do my best ; as far as possible, 
my eye shaU be upon him." 

Soon after the Earl took his' leave, and Norman 
was introduced to his future class-mates. 

The dormitories at Boxham School were made to 
hold thirty beds, fifteen on a side, with a broad 
passage down the middle. Every boy had what 
might be called his own private rooin, for a parti- 
tion of boards about nine feet high enclosed his 
sleeping apartment. ^ * 

To-night was to witness a strange scène, but one 
not imcommon in large schools. Louis de Eippie 
had received a hamper from home ; it wa& his biith- 
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day, and night was chosen for the feast Ten o*clock 
had struck, and the third master had gone Ms round 
and looked into eveiy apartment in dormitory " A," 
and seen that each bed contained its occupant. 
Another half-hour passed, and then there was a 
gênerai stir; boy after boy, partly dressed, came 
into De Rippie's sanctum; they perched thernselves 
upon every available and unavailable seat, until the 
room was literally crammed. 

"Hère, you, No. 11," said De Rippie, "lend us 
your box, and half of you go in there, and we will 
divide the spoU." 

Accordingly they went, carrying with them some 
bottles of Champagne, cakes, tarts, and fruit. 

"Won't May join us?" inquired a little West 
Indian youth, who owned the nickname "Jam," 
shortened from Jamaica. 

' " No, Jam, I tried to persuade him and Ross to 
corne, but could not. That new 'my Lord' wiU be 
a stickler for rules, every bit as bad as May." 

The carousal was at his height when'Harry May 
came amongst them. 

" Boys," he said, " I heard a step on the stairs a 
short time since." 

"Go on, croaker, no one will come in hefe. 
Drink this Champagne, and hold your noise. It wiU 
be a charity, May, for I am getting tight — ^no, 
screwed, that 's it De Rippie's Champagne 's got 
âge upon it, and one can't tuck it in like you can, 
oM Bells. By George l 'm quite , Hark ! " 

The key tûmed in the lock 

" Be oflf, May, you are not,in for it." 
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" No, l 'U stay ; I am hère.'' 

Every boy présent had a sensé of manly courage 
about him ; many of them might hâve escaped, but 
no, they one and ail stood or sat stiU. 

The door opened, and the doctor entered. His 
face was veiy grave as he gazed on the m^lée before 
him — ^the empty bottles, the scattered food, the half 
tipsy boys. 

AU he said was — 

" I wiU send a servant up to carry this away, and 
to-morrow I must inquire into it" 

Moming prayers were over ; the roll was called, 
and every boy had answered to his name. Dr 
Bangor stood up in front of his desk, stem and 
dark; the second and third masters also stood in 
their places; every boy knew that some punish- 
ment was about to be inJBiicted. Slowly and mea- 
suredly the words came forth as the doctor gave in 
détail ail he knew of the preceding night*s doings 
in dormitory "A." Then he went on and gave an 
account of the Queen's Birthday, and of the breach 
of other rules. "Let every culprit rise !" he called out 
in a clear sonorous voice; and dormitory "A" rose as 
one boy, and directed their eyes full upon his face. 

" So you ail acknowledge yourselves guilty ?" 

Some one spoke from the midst of the group — 

" Dr Bangor, we think we are equally as much to 
blâme as De Eippie." 

" You are to blâme and will be punished, but De 
Eippie is the worst, and must consequently receive 
what he merits. De Rippie, I shall give you fifty 
lashes !" 
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A mummr of indignation ran round the hall, for 
there existed in every boy's heart an abhorrence for 
the "cat," as it was called; no matter to whose 
shoulders it was applied, the same feeling was 
universal. With a firm tread, and his head uplifted. 
De Eippie took the accustomed place, to reçoive 
what must be so degrading to a gentleman. The 
strokes were laid on deliberately and connted ont, 
so that there might be no mistake in the number. 
Not by the least movement of a muscle did that 
boy — we might call him man, he was over five feet, 
though only a little more than sixteen — betray his 
feelings. At length it was over, and ail seemed to 
breathe freely once more. De Eippie turned round 
and looked the doctor full in the face and com- 
menced speaking, but his voice faltered ; he waited 
a moment ; it had gathered strength — he had swal- 
lowed down the big lump in his throat. 

"Dr Bangor, I know who informed you of last 
night's affair. He," pointing to Kenneth, " went to 
you on the sly. Hère, before the whole school, I 
will teU what I know — ^not out of a mean spirit of 
revenge. 

"Our form was tr3dng for the Latin prize, and 
every one thought that May would get it. The 
evening before the verses were given in, I was 
coming into the school-room from the garden, and 
crossed the lawn, when I saw one of the gas-burners 
alight, and thinking it very strange, I hurried on, 
when I saw Kenneth hold up some sheets of paper 
and bum them. Caley, junior, stood in the door- 
way looking at him. I thought no more about it 
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until the moming when May's verses were missing 
from his desk, and the suspicion came into my mind 
that Kenneth knew the most of their whereabouts. 
Dnring the day, I heard Caley, junior, telling him 
/N^ that he would report him; that same aftemoon 
Caley was hurt whilst jumping, and it was the 
opinion of ail that the hurdie had been loosened by 
some one, or it could not hâve fallen. About an 
hour before the accident, I saw Kenneth in the field 
doing something at the hurdles, and I thought he 
might be testing their safety for the coming race." 

Dr Bangor had Ustened patiently to De Eippie. 
Surprise, grief, and anger were written legibly on 
his face. He tumed to Kenneth, who stood biting 
his under-lip, and said — 

" Kenneth, what hâve you to say to this ?" 

"Thatitisfalse!" 

Not a quiver in his voice, nor a flush on his cheek, 
denoted the falsity of his words. 
' " ' False,' is it, sir ? We shall see to that 1" 

The breakfast-bell rang, and the school was dis- 
missed. The doctor remained behind with the 
masters. 

With two this moming, breakfest was a farce, for 
neither touched anything. Kenneth and De Eippie 
were each smarting, one with a sore back, the other 
with an accusing conscience. 

At nine a cab drove up to the door, and Kenneth 
and De Eippie were summoned to the doctor's study. 

" I hâve sent for you, young gentlemen," he said, 
"to inform you that I am determined to sift this 
matter to the bottom, so you will both prépare your- 

B 
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selves to accompany me to the résidence of Caley, 
junior. 

During the joumey to Holme, which is about 
twelve miles from Boxham, not a word was spoken 
by the three. Having arrived there, the doctor had 
a private interview with the mother of his late pupil, 
while the two boys sat in the drawing-room without 
exchanging a single syllable. More than half-an- 
hour had passed away when a servant came in and 
requested them to foUow him up-stairs. 

They found Caley lying on the sofa, to which he 
was to be confined during the best and brightest 
years of his life — the heyday of his youth and early 
manhood were to be passed there. He greeted them 
with a pleasant smile that strangely lighted up his 
poor wan face, wom with days and nights of suffer- 
ing. No shadow of a suspicion as to the nature of 
their visit crossed his mind. The doctor, cool and 
deliberate, did not at once plunge into its nature, 
but chose rather to wait awhile. After a short con- 
versation on indiffèrent subjects, he touched upon 
the accident — inquired minutely into every circum- 
stance connected with it. 

"Now, Caley," he said, "be frank, tell me just 
how it happened, keep back nothing which I ought 
to know." 

" I was making a running-leap when the heel of 
my boot caught the top-bar of the hurdle, and it 
fell, and I feU too, coming down with my back on 
it, and I remember feeUng great pain, and then re- 
member no more until I found May and some of 
the boys lifting me up, and I heard them say, * The 
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hurdle bas been tampered with.' It must hâve 
been raised a few incbes out of the ground, because 
I had always been able to clear them, and I was in 
as good jumping order tbat day as usual ; the soil, 
too, had been loosened round it, or it never could 
bave corne down." 

"Can you fonn any idea as to who would be 
guilty of such a cowardly trick ?" 

" I judge no one, sir." ' 

" But had you ever given any one in the school 
reason to feel any animosity against you ?" 

" I think not." The words came forth slowly, as 
though a doubt lingered in bis mind. 

" I wish, as I said before," continued the doctor, 
" for you to be frank with me ; I bave always found 
you out-spoken and honest; sad things bave come 
to light at Boxham School, and I want your straight- 
forward version of one thing. Can you tell me what 
became of May's Latin verses — ^those compétition 
verses." 

" The night before they were given in, I was going 
into the school-room, when I saw Kenneth's head 
in May's desk. I stopped in the door-way, I don't 
know why — not because I wanted to be a spy, and 
I saw him take out some papers ; then he lit one of 
the gas-bumers just above him and bumt them, and 
I thought he looked very frightened when he tumed 
round and saw me. The next moming May's verses 
were missing, and the first opportunity I had of 
seeing Kenneth alone, I taxed him with having 
destroyed them, and tbat I would report him to one 
of the masters, unless he made it up to May; he 
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used some ugly worda, and threatened to break every 
bone in my skin ; he also shook me fearfully. That 
same aftemoon I was huit." 

" You said it was false, Kenneth — ^the buming of 
the verses," said the doctor, tuming to him with a 
stem expression in his face, beneath which the 
youth's bold eye quailed. 

"Good-bye, Caley; Kenneth has been the cause 
of your sufiPering, he wiU carry a heavy conscience 
through the world with him ; better for you to Ke 
there a lifetime with a mind at peace, than to walk 
about amongst mankind with the serpent of remorse 
for ever gnawing at your heart. Kenneth, look at 
this boy! Look at him well — the wreck of his 
former self — and let his image sink into your heart, 
and make you a better man than you deserve to 
be I Come down-stairs with me. De Eippie, see 
that the cab is ready. God bless you, Caley." 

The boy looked up at Kenneth, with his eyes 
moist with tears. 

" Kenneth," he said, " shake hands with me. I 
bear no ill-will towards you ; if you hâve lamed me 
for life, no doubt it is ail for the best, and I may 
perhaps make a better man for it." 

Kenneth tumed back and took the proffered hand, 
but spoke not a word ; then he followed the doctor 
down-stairs into the drawing-room. The doctor 
conversed for some minutes with Mrs Caley in a 
recess of one of the Windows; Kenneth, pale and 
erect, held his hat in his hand near the door. The 
low-toned conversation ceased, and the doctor bade 
the youth come forward. 
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" This is the boy, Mrs Caley, or, I should say, man, 
for he is nearly one, who bas stricken down your 
fatherless boy, your only son ; can you possibly for- 
give him ?" 

I ougbt to mention hère tbat tbe injured boy was 
called Caley junior at scbool, not becanse he had a 
brother there, but because there was another boy 
there of the same name, his senior. 

Think you not that that mother had much to 
f orgive ? What must hâve been her feeUngs when she 
thought of her sùfifering son, the heir to a fine estate, 
strack down in the glad moming of his lif e, perhaps 
never more to rise from his couch of pain ? Would 
she not hâve been more than mortal if a pang of 
anguish had not darted through her heart as she 
looked at the taU athletic youth beside her, and saw 
the coward whose hand had aimed the blow ? It 
was a bitter pang, a never-to-be-forgotten one, but 
above it aU rose the Christian spirit of the woman ; 
mastering her deep émotion, she held out her hand 
and said — 

" Mr Kenneth, what is done cannot be undone — 
we can never recaU the past — ^but the future is 
before us, we can Uve for that, and in it. I fully 
forgive the past, though it has mingled a bitter drop 
in my life's cup ; let it be a lesson for you, one to 
remember and leam from !" 

For the first time since the scène in the school- 
room, Kenneth spoke. 

" You are kind — ^you are gênerons, madam; I shall 
never forget this ; I am deeply, deeply sorry." 



CHAPTEE III. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



The expulsion of George Kenneth over, everything 
settled down to its ordinary course, and Nonnan 
began to understand what school-life was. His 
home éducation had been weU managed, and he 
found himself on a par with other boys, both in 
classics and mathematics. He was quiet, fond of 
wandering ofif alone on half-holidays, for he stiU felt 
his deep sorrow a heavy weight on his mind ; and 
many times when he lay down in his little bed, he 
silently cried himself to sleep; but more especiaUy 
did he feel his loss when the post-boy came in, and 
boys received their weekly budget from mothers 
and sisters. Lady Brandon frequently wrote him 
kind motherly letters, but they only served to give 
him a more intense longing for the parent he had 
parted from. 

The gloaming of an early spring evening was 
stealing round the old Gothic school-house ; a bril- 
liant streak of red bounded the western horizon, and 
above it hung the empurpled beauty which belongs 
to OUI evening sky, when the dewy fingers of earth's 
glad goddess drop the seed-pearls into the opening 
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buds. Above ail this rich, deep beanty, the one star 
in da/s setting bumed and flowed. 

Norman stood on the outskirts of the play-ground 
looking far ofiF into the gathering night ; his eye took 
"^in a prettily diversified scène of hill and valley ; to 
the left of him, the churchyârd trees reared their 
giant arms to the heavens, and in and out amongst 
their leafless boughs the bats darted and flapped 
their leathery wings. No hum of manufacturing 
strife mingled its voice with the tinkling of the tiny 
brook, no tall chimney vomited its smoke to poUute 
the landscape. Quiet, and almost asleep, lay little 
Boxham, which boasted nought but its Grammar 
School. So fearful had seemed its inhabitants of the 
march of civilisation, that when a railway was about 
to be made to it, they petitioned for it to be con- 
structed in another direction five miles away. So 
it exists, and had one of those old sleepers beneath 
the trees risen from his bed and stood by Norman's 
side, he would hâve looked on the same houses that 
had met his view a hundred years bef ore ; and if he 
had tumed round and takên the pathway through 
the churchyârd which leads into the market-square, 
he would hâve seen no change, except the addition 
of plate-glass to shop-windows ; the same unicom 
would look down upon him, the same black swan 
peep out of one corner of his eye at the passer-by. 

Since the time we write of, changes hâve taken 
place, but they are in connection with the School. 
Death has mown down a few, but sons and daughters 
hâve risen up ; yet the same red-nosed man in the 
everlasting brown coat drives the 'buss to and from 
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the station ; the same saddler pushes bis spectacles 
farther on, and walks to the door to watch the pass- 
ing stranger. It is no imaginary place of which I 
Write; take a trip through one of our midland 
counties, and you will see Boxham. But to retum 
to Norman. 

Though his eye took in ail the peacefol beanty of 
the scène which lay before him, he contrasted it 
with that home which lay so far away, and the 
contrast was painful. Bound Eoss Moor, rock and 
crag reared their rugged front; nestling, in their 
crevices, bright green fems put up their graceful 
fronds, and the rich heather bloomed ; only a stone's 
throw further away, the mighty billows heaved and 
foamed, and he longed for the music of the waters, 
the sigh and sough of the océan, which, through 
aU his lifetime, had lain mapped before him in its 
changing beauty and grandeur ; and he thought of 
her who had gone with him at mom and eve to meet 
its waters* as they roUed in from far-ofif régions 
where they had been teUing the same old taie; 
roaring to the crash of timber, and the wail of 
the dying; whispering back to the gentle lisp of 
f orest trees ; sobbing in unison with woman's tears, 
as she moumed her loved and lost, whom it had 
swaUowed up; and yet "that mirror where the 
Almight/s form glasses itself " bore on its broad 
front no trace of conflict, passion, pain. 

Norman started when De Eippie laid his hand on 
his shoulder and said — 

" What is it, Eoss ? Home-sick already ; wants 
to see its mother ?" 
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Norman tumed his deep blue eyes upon him and 
tried to speak, but a large lump rose in his throat 
and would not go down, but rose higher and higher ; 
then, for the first time since he had stood by his 
mother's grave, he wept. 

Louis had the heart of a girl, and tenderly, even 
as a girl might hâve done, he put his arm round his 
shoulders, and spoke soothingly to him. The poor 
bo/s grief soonspent itself ; the feeling rose up that 
looks on tears as a weakness which belongs only to 
a weaker sex ; he lifted his head and looked up at 
his taU friend. 

" You are very kind, De Eippie," he said. 

" I am sorry that I wounded you. I spoke lightly, 
not thinking it would cause you sorrow ." 

" It would not hâve done, only just then I was 
* thinking of my mother and of my home." 

" You must cheer up, lad ; midsummer will soon 
be hère, and then for home and friends. Think how 
far some of the boys are from their homes, and so 
know not the pleasure of looking forward to holi- 
days ; we hâve them hère from aU quarters of the 
world — India, China, Eio Janeiro, and the Cape." 

" I know that, but in those far-ofif homes they 
hâve fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters ; and I hâve 
no one !" 

" No one ? I thought you spoke of your mother." 

" De Eippie, I wear this for my mother," and he 
touched the sleeve of his black jacket. 

" I did not know it ; we are too honourable hère 
to quiz a boy ; his Norman descent is nothing to us, 
his blue blood no purer than ours; we honour him if 
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he be worthy of honour; but catch a thorough Box- 
ham boy bowing and cringing to any one. You 
noble offshoots, who coiint back your pedigree to 
some beggarly foUower of the Norman William, 
must either meet us on our own ground, or submit 
to be black-bàlled. I hâve wanted to tell you this 
for some time ; the boys think you hâve hedged 
youTself in with your title, ànd I thought you were 
pining for home. N ow, you must come out of your 
shell, and rub ofiF your melancholy before it gets too 
much a part of yourself. Why, you are just laying 
the foundation that wiU build up a regular. misan- 
thrope! Get to know May, he is a noble feUow, I 
hâve been hère six years with him, and I expect we 
shaU go up to collège together; during the whole 
time I hâve known him, he has never broken a rule." 

" Thanks, De Eippie; I will try to do as you wish 
me, but you must be my firiend." 

Louis drew himself up, and said, " I am the son 
of a Nottingham lacemaker, and you are a nobleman. 
I hâve had the cat applied to myshoulders — you 
saw it. I will be your friend ; but I cannot bow to 
you as my superior, just because some black-leg 
king saw fit to stick a handle on to the name of one 
of your ancestors." 

" I do not want you to bend the knee, De Eippie; 
I am no Pope ; and in retum for your friendship I 
shaU not give you my toe to kiss." 

"That 's right, Eoss! Hère 's my hand. I am 
your friend." 

When years had roUed away, the words spoken in 
that playground were not broken. It shone — ^that 
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friendship— on the edge of the grave ; and when one 
bent his ears to catch the last words çf the other, 
"Louis," "Norman," echoed through tiie valley of 
the shadow of death. 

Shall we hold with a light hand the friendships 
that brighten the early days of our life ? Are they 
only a myth ? No, they are great realities, which 
live and bum in the future — océans and continents 
may sepaiate the heart that spoke to heart, and 
across that trackless path and mighty space hand 
cannot grasp hand, eye cannot look into eye; yet the 
bond is not a sundered one. 

There are spurious friendships. We take into 
our heart what we suppose to be a pearl of great 
price, and we cherish and treasure it, and we awake 
some moming when the clouds are lowering, and 
the distant mutter of thunder greets our ear : the 
tempest-shock cornes nearer, and we instinctively 
grasp our gem, and lo ! a sudden pang shoots through 
our whole frame, and a low cry of pain rises to our 
lips; for, behold, our pearl has been the egg that 
enshrined the serpent, and its cruel fangs hâve dug 
deep into our hand ! Alone we stand, while the 
fury of the storm rages, and once, while the darkness 
deepens, we see the gleam of the evil eye as it un- 
winkingly watches our quivering frame. 

Let the serpent glide away; wait patiently while 
the storm reaches its height; and then the hand that 
seizes thine to lead thee to the sheltering rock is the 
hand that cannot wound. The friendship bom in 
sorroVs moming is the one that will bum brightest 
when the day sets — it outlives ail time. By the 
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stream that makes glad the garden of Grod, it will 
walk in white. 

We may moum for the reptile we hâve cherished, 
and lament even as David when in the bittemess of 
his soûl he smarted beneath a cruel wound, and 
exclaim like him, " It was not my enemy that did it, 
but my own familiar friend ;" but like him we may 
call to mind a Jonathan's abiding love, " passing 
that of women, very pleasant, and wonderful." 

" While men slept, the enemy sowed tares among 
the wheat." We reap earth's fruits, but with them 
we reap tares also. 



CHAPTER IV. 



YOUNG ENGLAND. 



" Eoss, we are goîng to hâve a go to-night." Thèse 
words were spoken by the young Viscoimt Moore. 

"Well, Moore, is that anything new?" queried 
Norman. 

" Not half common enough," he replied, " but I 
want you to join us to-night, and De Eippie too ; it 
is only a little go." 

" I am not for it," said Norman. 

"Neither am I, Moore," said De Eippie, "my 
back is not healed yet," and he made a grimace as 
though he felt the smart. 

" That is just it with you," said one of the boys, 
" nearly a year and a haK ago you tasted the flesh 
of cat, and ever since then you hâve slunk out of 
everything, always giving that as a reason. Eoss 
has you under his thumb, and so you haven't a will 
of your own." 

" If I break a rule, TaUant, it shall be a différent 
one to this, though times and often I hâve broken 
it before. You know wine is forbidden, and yet you 
wiU go on smuggling it in." 

" Don't tum a canting sneak like Eoss," retorted 
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Moore ; "but after ail, perhaps you had better go and 
peach. I believe one of you did about my muddled 
affair, for I got a fearful lecture from the Doctor ; 
but 1 11 be even with you, and what is more, I mean 
to hâve it out with you, and to-day too. De Eippie, 
I tell you you are a canting sneak." 

" Anything more, my Lord Moore ?" calmly asked 
De Eippie. 

" Yes, this much — ^Ross is a tale-bearer." 

" Moore," exclaimed De Eippie, " you dare to cast 
^uch a Word at my friend. He is no ' tale-bearer,' 
nor anything else that is not fair and honourable ; 
and you are no gentleman if you don't take back 
your words." 

" Your friend," sneered Moore; " times are chang- 
ing when a lacemaker's son calls himself the friend 
of a Viscount." 

"Take care, Moore," and the hot blood rushed 
into Louis's fair face. 

"Stand up for your friend, then, fellow. His 
father was a black-leg." 

The words had scarcely left his lips ère Louis 
raised his hand and sent the young lordling 
sprawling. 

"Now, then, you sprig of famishing nobility, 
make an apology to Lord Eoss." 

" I won't, you mean fellow," he said as he picked 
himself up; "I feel myself degraded with having 
permitted you to knock me down." 

"'Permitted' me, most noble descendant of a 
most illustrions private soldier possibly I" 
. " De Eippie, I wiU not bear this." 
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" Neither will I bear your taunts." 

" ' Taunts' indeed ! A pity the time has gone by 
when a nobleman might chastise without impunity 
such low-bom fellows as you." 

" * Low-born/ you call me ; pure Saxon blood flows 
in my veins mized with Prench as pure, and I hâve 
a greater right than you to be proud of my descent." 

" A lacemaker's son possessed of a pedigree !" 

" Yes, Lord Moore ; and if you had only inherited, 
with Strutt and Arkwright's blood, a modicum of 
their great thinking brains, you would be a gentle- 
man, and not a snob." 

" What ! dare you insuit me ? throw Strutt and 
Arkwright into my teeth I" 

" I did not do it to insuit you, for one may well 
be proud of such men, whose great wealth, coined 
by their own brains, has helped to build up many a 
tottering mansion. You aristocrats profess to ignore 
trade, but you do not hesitate to pocket the thou- 
sands that oftentimes corne to you through its dirty 
channels. Where would hâve been your ancestral 
home, your long line of family portraits, your noble 
old trees, did no manufactureras chimney rise in our 
country ?" 

" You are too contemptible to talk to, De Eippie." 

He tumed to where Norman was standing, raised 
his hand and gave him a blow across the mouth ; 
coming so suddenly and cowàrdly, he had no chance 
to ward it off. The blood rushed from his nose and 
mouth. Harry May caught him as he reeled. Louis 
did not wait to say more than " coward !" Snatching 
a riding switch from a boy who stood near^ he 
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collared Lord Moore and commenced giving him 
a thorough lashing. 

"Hold, De Eippie !" ciied Tallant, «he bas been 
drinking brandy at the village over yonder, and he 
is not sober yet." 

" Stand ofiF, or ITl lash you too. 1 11 lasb him 
sober, and he may take it out of me in TniHing to- 
morrow." 

Louis did whip him nntil he howled with pain ; 
the milling, however, never came ofiF; no doubt Vis- 
count Moore could not so far dégrade himseK as to 
touch a lacemaker's son. At least such was the 
joke in the school for many a day affcer. 

It is not my intention to preach np Boxham 
Grammar School, neither is it my intention to con- 
fine myself to the school-life of my heroes, for my 
narrative has very little to do with their early train- 
ing ; but I must say that hundreds of boys hâve gone 
from that small provincial town to sweU the ranks 
of our leamed professions, strong in mind and limb 
through the healthy discipline of its schooL 

The f oUowing spring, May, De Eippie, and Norman 
were to go to Cambridge together; Lord Brandon 
had taken him rooms at Trinity Collège, where his 
two friends were also going. " Man proposes, but 
God disposes " 

" Rejoice, young man, in the days of thy youth." 
Paint thy landscape in rich glowing colours. Festoon 
its trees with tropical creepers, and let them mirror 
their magie beauty in the pure stream that sings and 
bubbles, and leaps in the flashing sunlight ; dye its 
grass in the richest emerald, and canopy thy sky in 
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blue rich as the Kazarene robe that drapes the orient 
beauty. Those trees are thine, a shade from the 
noonday beat; that stieam îs thine, where thy 
limbs may drink in vigour, while thine ear is 
charmed with its soothing music; beneath thy 
foot the springy turf will rebound to thy tread, 
and above thee thy guardian angel spreads her 
wings. 

"For ail this thou shalt be brought into judg- 
ment." 

The picture thon hast painted hangs in a good 
position; the light falls upon it softly, for it is a 
thing of beanty. 

Near onr hand lies a wom old painting, its Eem- 
brandt shadows want a strong light to bring them 
ont. Tou hâve cast it aside with its sombre face, 
bnt we wiU take it np tenderly, clean ofif the dnst, 
and see what lies hidden there. 

An uptumed forest of noble trees, a few — ^only 

a few— rear their trunks from the midst of the 

wreck, but from them the fierce tornade has stripped 

their foliage, and, cold and shivering, they stretch 

their arms to the pitiless heavens, as though in- 

voking the snow to put forth its winding-sheet 

from its treasure-chambers ; acrid and bitter, a tiny 

stream drags itself along across a waste as barren 

and stérile as the narrow strip which bounds the 

régions of the far west. The sun shows a surly 

front from amidst the serried mass of clouds with 

which he has garrisoned his throne. From the east 

the storm pours its fury on »the head of the wretch 

who crouches under the naked branches, who vainly 

c 
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seeks some sheltering spot till the foiy of the stonu 
be over. 

Look on thy landscape, and look on mine. 

" The lot is cast in the lap, but the whole dispos- 
ing thereof is of the Lord." 

" Dr Bangor, I wish to speak to you privately." 

It was Harry May who prefeired the request on 
the veiy eve of the Christmas holidays. 

" Very weU, May, corne to my study." 

Harry preceded him, alid held open the door for 
him to enter. 

" Now, May," he said, as he threw himself back 
in his chair, " what trouble hâve you been getting 
into?" 

"I hâve not got into trouble, doctor, and yet I 
am in it. I hâve just received this letter, wiU you 
read it, please ?" 

Dr Bangor took it and read : — 

" BlBlONOHAM, Dec. 15. 

" Dear Harry, — The bank is closed, I am hope- 
lessly ruined, and aU through the rascality of my 
partner. Tell Dr Bangor, and ask him to send you 
home at once. — ^Your father, Henry May." 



CHAPTEE V. 



WAITING AND HOPING. 



The young year knit lis brows in angry frowns, and 
stem and grim reigned over our little isle. The 
meny ring of the skaters' irons floated on the frosty 
air, and their memer laugh and shont woké up 
many an old hill-side écho. Street Arabs made for 
themselves tiny slides in dark courts, and for a while 
forgot cold and hiinger. Poverty wrapped its tatters 
doser around its bloodless arms, and stared with 
glittering eye on the earth's winding sheet. Hunger 
watched the steaming pies in the cook-shops, and 
tried in vain to fill its belly with the savoury 
aroma. 

Harry May stood by the fire-place in his old dis- 
mantled home. The roof was to shelter him a little 
longer, but ahnost ail that made it home, dear, 
beloved home, was gone. Father and mother slept 
in one narrow bed, and he and his sister were alone. 
A few scattered articles of fumiture formed their 
aU, one old and faithful servant remained, the only 
one of aU their friends who had ofifered comfort. 
Of those who had eaten Mr Ma/s rich dinners, drank' 
his fine wines, praised his horses, admired his plate 
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and pictuies, not one remembered his two children 
in their sorrow. Euin, not of his own seeking, had 
corne upon him like a thunder-clap, and neither 
husband nor wife had stamina enough to rise above 
it ; their props were gone, and they went too. 

Dr Bangor never knew what went to pay Hany's 
school-bill. To-day he had sold his own and his 
sister's watch, and the money thus obtained was on 
its way to Boxham. 

« Harry," said his sister, a« she went up to him 
and laid her face against his, '' why shonld ail this 
trouble you so much? Why should you let the 
thought of me harass you? Surely I can try to 
eam my living. It is ail nonsense saying I shall 
not be separated from you, we must both act, and 
in work we shaU find our true solace. Thèse 
trials are sent us for some wise purpose. Had they 
not corne, we might hâve lived on, never once 
bringing into play the powers of mind and body 
God has given to us. We can never forget our 
heavy sorrow ; but should its weight crush out our 
énergies ?" 

" No, but our fellow-man would crush them if he 
could. To-day I went to office after office to seek 
employment, and I met with what I pray God I 
may never meet with again ; insuit has been heaped 
upon me by men who, a few weeks ago, would hâve 
bowed and cringed to me. I almost hâte life !" 

" Nay, Harry, you do not hâte it — ^the free, grand 
giffe of God — ^the breath of our Maker. You are a 
reasonable being; let us call in the aid of reason 
then. Ail the men you refer to are more or less 
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sufferers from the same cause th9.t has oost us so 
dearly ; they are business-men, and look only at the 
practical side of a thing ; they think we hâve spent 
their money, though we hâve not ; they are smart- 
ing iinder their heavy losses, and while the wounds 
are open, they cannot feel kindly towards us — ^the 
fact that we hâve stripped ourselves of everything 
is nothing to them — in their présent state they 
think we ought to do more; the time will corne 
when they will think diflferently ; and ought we to 
wait for that time, ought we not rather to strain 
every nerve ?" 

" Alice, you talk Uke a woman — ^you see only one 
side of life, you deliberate calmly, beçause you 
hâve not been out into the world and had the cold 
shoulder tumed to you by men who, two months 
ago, would hâve acted very differently. Somebody 
says women are a problem, and you seem one to 
me ; father, mother, home, wealth, aU scattered to 
the four winds, and when the storm was at its 
height, no tear feU from your eyes. School seems 
to hâve fulfilled its purpose, and educated you for a 
woman after the model modem type." 

" Harry, you are bitter just now, or yôu would 
never say such cruel things. At school, I first 
leamed to think and act for myself. Thrown en- 
tirely upon my own mental resources, I found I 
had powers which ought not to lie dormant, that 
although wealth and every domestic comfort lay in 
the lap of the future for me, they would not excuse 
me in the sight of my Maker from calling into 
action the gifts of reason and thought. But^ best of 
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ail, I leamed there to hold with a light grasp earth's 
gifts ; it was well I did, for now, when ail are swept 
away, I hâve stiU my foothold on that Bock which 
no storm-wind can shake, even the Eock of Ages. 
I am only a woman, but I can work ; in the world 
there is something for me to do, andyou too. 
" ' Never go gloomily, man, with a mind !' " 
" God bless you, Alica I will not go gloomily, 
I wiU work; work is honourable. Had but our 
parents borne up imder this trouble, we might hâve 
tasted greater happiness." 

"In my heart I say that hundreds of times 
daily." 

£uth, the old servant, came in just at this 
junctura 

" Mr Harry, there is a young gentleman at the 
door who will see you, though I Ve told him you 
can't see anybody, and he says he won't go away." 

" I won't go away," spoke a cheery voice at her 
elbow, and De Eippie came forward with extended 
hand. 

" Harry, old boy, how are you ?" 
"Well, De Eippie, thank you," he replied, 
"As for me,'* said Louis, "I am half-starved ; 
when I got out of the railway carriage, I could 
scarcely feel my feet, so I walked down to get 
warm." 

"Come near to the fire, Mr De Eippie," said 
Alice. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss May, I did not know 
you were in the room." 

" I sat in the shadow," she smilingly answered. 
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"We will have the lamp lighted, and then we 
shall be able to see each other. Shall I ring, 
Alice î" inquired her brother. 

"No ; I will see after it." 

Louis poked the fire into a blaze and warmed 
Mmself. Euth brought in the lamp, and closed the 
shutters. 

" No w, Harry/' began Louis, " I want to talk with 
you on business, for it is business that has brought 
me hère." 

"That wretched affaîr of the bank, I suppose. 
Let us have it over quickly, for I am sick of it" 

" My boy, you are in a sweet temper. Fancy my 
tramping through your smoky streets on such an 
errand; what is your bank to me and mine ? And yet, 
after ail, it is something, but not in a money sensé. I 
did not know, until a gentleman of your town enlight- 
ened me this moming, how you were fixed; then we 
had a long talk about you at home, which resulted 
in my coming hère. I want you to be frank with 
me, and to tell me just how you are placed. What 
are you goiug to do ?" 

" I am fixed as badly as possible, and reduced to 
a few pounds only. I have been trying to get some- 
thing to do, for we cannot starve, while the harpies of 
the bankruptcy court are picking the bones that will 
fall to their share in the mêlée; neither will we be 
indebted to anybody's kindness for food and shelter 
-we are alJove that. This moming I appHed at a' 
large hardware firm for a clerkship which was va- 
cant, and the head sneeringly asked what security 
I could ofifer ? and when I told him none, he said, 
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' Then you will not do for us, the bank bas lobbed 
us enough already.' They ail make me tlie scape- 
goat — the wretch who did the robbing they scarcely 
name/' 

" Not véiy likely, May; he is safe enough, dépend 
upon it, in the new world — the roue's refage — 
sporting his iU-gotten gain under a new name. 
Now, to my business ; I am hère for the purpose of 
insulting you, and I '11 give you the chance to knock 
me down for it before I go ; however, I am not on a 
par with your Brummagem ware, so swallow your 
pride and answer my questions. Poor old Prague, 
you knew him, departed this life a week since ; in 
him we lost our head clerk, German and French 
correspondent, and I don't know what besides. I 
should not suppose you know lace from — what ? 
Not from tape ; but you are young enough to leam. 
Is my ofifer beneath your dignity?" 

" No, I am thankful for it, only — " 

"'Only,' what? It is trade! Horrid trade ! 
That'sitI" 

" Nay, Louis, my 'only' has to do with my in- 
abihty to fill the post you ofifer me — ^my German is 
not fit for anything." 

" You would hâve plenty of time to improve that; 
NottinghamswarmswithGermans. DuringPrague's 
illness, and since his death, my sisters hâve attended 
to the letters ; and when I came away there was 
poor Mary, with her attention divided between the 
dress she is going to wear to-night and some letters 
to Vaterland, and papa wiahing Prague had never 
taken it into his head to die, and that ail the 
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evening parties were quashed ; so you see, Harry, 
there la nothing for you to do but to take your 
joumey into another county, and tliere set up your 
household gods." 

" I gladly accept your ofifer, old fellow, and will 
do my best." 

^'About salary and ail that, papa will arrange; 
but it will not be less than Prague's was. Now, 
how soon can you pack up your traps and migrate?" 

" Very soon. I shaJl be glad to leave hère, for I 
feel cramped — ^bound down. I hâte to walk along 
the streets." 

" My dear fellow, look up, and shake oflp thèse 
nightmare feelings; they are unworthy of your better 
sell . Get to Nottingham — to a purer atr, a finer 
county ; full of hiUs, and woods, and dales ; a f ew 
rambles by the side of our noble old Trent wiU take 
it ail away, and you will corne out a différent man 
âmong our princely manufacturers." 

" Your words are a good tonic, Louis." 

" Can you give me a cup of tea ? I must retum 
by the express, and shall then reach Kottingham at 
three o'clock, just in time to pour a word of comfort 
into my father's ear before he drops ofif to sleep, and 
to lighten the load on my sisteria' shoulders. Why, 
my boy, you will be hailed as an angel of light by 
those poor girls." 

Harry contrived to see his sister alone a few 
moments before tea was brought in, and told her 
the good news. 

With what glad feelings the three gathered round 
the tea-table ; Hany, cahn and grateful ; Louis, with 
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his glad boylsh heart overflowing; Alice almost 
joyous, for the wom look had left Hanys face, and 
the quiet smile was rippling about his moath as 
though it were longing to burst. forth and spread 
itself over his face. 

Louis had seen Alice before, when he had visited 
his friend, but to his eye she had never seemed so 
beautiful as she did to-night ; her deep mouming 
set oflp to advantage her finely formed Grecian feat- 
ures, and there was a certain womanly grâce about 
her movement new to him, and which claimed his 
admiration. It is a striking fact, how little things 
like thèse stir the feelings and leave an abiding 
impression on the human heart. How often in the 
years that follow w^e look back on thèse mental 
photographs which we treasure in our secret album, 
and on which no eye but ours rests. In the dim 
twilight, at the midnight hour, and iu the quiet 
walk down the " vale of tears," how religiously we 
tum them ôver and gaze into the eyes that once 
met ours in ail the radiance of their beauty; how 
we linger over each familial; feature, and lay our 
hand, as it were, on the soft brown tresses. 

We hâve not even faintly outlined the picture 
that Louis sketched in so deeply in perfect Unes, 
and then threw in the soft shadows, thus making 
for hûnself a work of art which the noblest artist 
need not hâve been ashamed to caU his own. Sir 
Francis Grant never limned a finer form than that 
which Alice owned, but better far than ail those 
perfectly formed features was the soûl that looked 
from her eyes — a soûl which had not laid itself 
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down in the dust and refused to be comforted when 
the lightning flash of sorrow had darted across it. 
From that wreck of wealth, of hope, of home, of 
parents, she had risen, a woman in might and 
purpose. 

Do you ask where onr noblest women hâve been 
educated? I answer, In afiliction's schooL The 
historian and the biographer hâve written woman's 
name high on the scroll of famé, but for one im- 
mortalised, thousands hâve died without a single 
head-stone to mark their resting-place, whose deeds 
of worth deserve a poet's song. Unknown to them- 
selves, they worked ont their great acts, and wrote 
on the soul's tablet of those aronnd them a name 
that can never die ; for their silent influence works 
on mind — that imperishable thing. No need for 
such women to say, " Oh that my words were now 
written ! Oh that they were printed in a book ! 
That they were graven with an iron pen and lead 
in the rock for ever !" for they went forth on the 
sea of time, and erewhile they mingle with the deep 
waters of etemity. 

Mothers, daughters, sisters, you are silently im- 
printing your life-work on those with whom you 
mingle round the domestic hearth. Soon that 
charmed circle wiU be a broken one, and each 
will go his and her way ; take care that the thread 
which binds heart to heart be not broken by thy 
hand. Over mountains, continents, and océans, it 
can stretch. Its pure electric current can stir the 
puise of the lone watcher by the camp-fire in the 
grand solitudes of the Far West ; it can send the 
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blood's quick flow to the bionzed cheek of the yoimg 
soldier who wearily works his upwaid way beneath 
a tropical sun; dear, fixed, like the glow of the 
Polar Star, and as bright, it cka send its steady laj 
down into the heart's depths of the midnight watcher 
on the deck in mid-ocean*; in the aiena of life where 
men eut and caive their way to famé and gieatness, 
it can flash a light by which the young struggler 
may read the base, sordid, mean pages on which 
some men write the history of their own young 
lives. 

The world would be better, morality would take 
a higher tone, life would be no longer what it fre- 
quently is, a blurred and blotted page, if woman 
were only true to her better nature. She may cross 
the mighty glacier, climb the lofty snow-crowned 
peak, and plant upon its gUttering crest her flag- 
staff, and unroll to the pure breeze the banner she 
has worked at for many and many a weary year, 
until the last thread added, the last stitch wrought, 
and ExcELSiOR greets her weary eye when the first 
beams of the moming sun light up the etemal 
snows. 



CHAPTER VI. 



AFTER A TIME. 



" Here is an answer to my advertisement, Harry," 
said Alice May, in a happy tone. " Oh, I am so glad !" 

"Well, I cannot say I am," replied her brother, 
" for since my salary is so good, there is no need for 
you to go toiling as a daily govemess." 

" There is a need, my deaf Harry — a need for me 
to learn to work. No one who treads the busy 
streets of this bnsy Nottingham ought to be un- 
willing to work; everything I see reproaches me 
for my idleness, even the bundles of lace women 
and children carry about, and the boxes of bonnet- 
fronts boys trundle up and down. But listen to 
my letter :" — 

"Mrs Hamel présents hèr compliments to Miss 
May, and will she call upon me at ten o'clock to- 
morrow, and thus oblige, — ^Yours truly, 

Mrs Hamel." 

«The Pabk, Péb, 20, ISeS." * 

" Does she want jfou as a govemess for herseK or 
her children, I wonder ?" 
" Herself, of course, Harry." 

* A true copy of a note in the authoi^s possession. 
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" I wiah you joy, Alice. Just fancy teaching the 
little Hamels ! Dépend upon it, you will find the 
lady a great advocate for her own rights. I know 
her husband, we do business with him, and he 
looks, poor fellow, as if he were half henpecked to 
death." 

"Never mind, she will be sure to keep me in 
good order and see that I atteiid to my duties." 

" But, seriously, Alice, shall you reply in person 
tothistetter?" 

" Most decidedly." 

" That settles the matter, so I must bow to your ' 

supèiior will ; get on your things, and I will walk i 

with you as far as the park." 

" That will throw yoù late at business." 

" I will explain to Mr De Eippie." 

As the Exchange clock was nnging out the first 
stroke of ten, Alice was lifting the pondérons 
knocker on Mr Hamel's door. A boy covered so 
thickly with buttons as to leave almost a doubt 
as to whether his jacket was composed of anything 
else, showed her into the drawing-room. Seated on 
a couch near one of the Windows was the mistress 
in ail her dignity, in an attitude also which Hany 
had laughingly predicted as they came along. Mrs 
Hamel retumed Alice's bow, and begged her to be 
seated. Then commenced the business — 

"I suppose you hâve had some expérience in 
teaching, Miss May." 

"I hâve not, but I think I fally understand 
what the duties of a teacher are." 

" That is unfortunate, for I hâve already parted 
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with two govemesses in conséquence of the same 
thing. My children are dear little créatures, but so 
sensitive and disceming." 

" I do not think you wiU find my want of expéri- 
ence a drawback to my teaching." 

" But, you see, expérience is eveiything." 

" Certainly, it goes a great way." 

" Are you a native of tlie town ?" 

"No, I hâve only resided hère since the com- 
mencement of the year." 

" Not alone !" 

" No, with my brother." 

" He is in business, I suppose ?" 

" He is clerk for Mr De Rippie. We are orphans, 
and live together." 

" Where did you réside before you came hère ?" 

"At Birmingham." 

" Of course you are well educated." 

The bright flush of indignation rushed into the 
face of Alice, and with just the least touch of 
hauteur in her tone, she replied — 

" If such had not been the case, I should never 
' hâve presumed to offer my services to any one. 
The lady with whom I was educated can testify to 
my abilities." 

"I don't care for références, they are rarely 
truthfaL" 

" My schoolmistress, Mrs Taylor of Clifton, never 
told a lie. If she thought I had not the right 
abilities for a teacher, she would say so without 
fuiy hesitancy." 

" Possibly r 
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Poor Alice, she thon^t that this, her fini essaj, 
was giving her a new side of the hnman chaiacter, 
the parvenu side, and she half resolved to tenninate 
the interview rather than be the govemess in snch 
a family; however, she made a bold dash to the end 
that she might find ont what the lady leallj 
wanted. 

''What branches do yon wish yonr chiLdren to be 
tanght ?" 

''Ail the accomplishments ; I wish them to be 
thar<mgMy accomplished, they will move in good 
Society, so you see what they will need. Perhaps 
you will play something, so that I may judge of 
your musical powe»." 

Alice went to the piano and dashed off a brilliant 
polka^ then, by way of a change, she gave her 
anditor a sélection hom Norma. 

" Very well played, indeed," Mrs Hamel said ; " I 
am no player my self, but I hâve a very good ear for 



nmsic." 



This was a fancy of Mrs Hamers ; die told ail 
her friends of her fine ear for mnsic, albeit she did 
not know " Beautifol Star'' firom the finest operatic 
pièce; to her, mnsic was a combination of rich 
sounds which fell upon the ear without distinction, 
withont arousing any harmony in her own souL 
Alice was a finished musician, and played with 
good taste and feeling, so her best efforts which she 
had put f orth were merely thrown away ; had she 
simply run up and down a few scales, it would hâve 
been music, and would hâve answered the purpose 
just as welL 
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The matter of salary foUowed this, and Mrs 
Hamel said — 

"I think you ask too much, Miss May, cannot 
yousaytenpoundsless?" 

" I hâve asked just the siun I întend to take, and 
the sum I think my services are worth." 

"Well, I wïll consnlt Mr Hamel, and write you 
to-night, and let you know my décision." 

" Thank you, good moming." 

While this scène was going on, one of a very 
différent character was being enacted in Mr De 
Eippie's private office. Hany had immediately on 
his arrivai presented himself to make an apolosjy 
for his late LvaL 

" Oversiept yourself, I suppose, Mr May ?" 

" No, sir, my sister had an appointment with Mrs 
Hamel of the Park, and I walked down with her 
to show her the way." 

"But," and the old gentleman looked puzzled, 
"your sister does not know Mrs Hamel, does she ?" 

" No, they want a daily govemess, and my sister 
has gone about the situation." 

" I am sorry," sharply replied Mr De Eippie. 

" May I ask why, sir ?" 

" Of course you know that little dandy — ^who does 
not, I wonder ? for he is everlastingly showing him- 
self in the most public parts of the town, and if 
you were to meet him a dozen times a day, you 
would see him in a fresh pair of gloves each 
time, of the lightest possible tint, — ^I mean young 
Bottomly." 

"I know him, sir," and it was Harry*s tum to 

D 
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look puzzled, as he thought^ What can he possiblj 
hâve to do with my sister ? 

" Well, hç is Mrs Hamers yoiingest brother, and 
is a great deal at her house, and I should not like 
either a daughter or a sister of mine to corne into 
contact with aaything so thoronghly disreputable 
as he is. Then again, Mrs Hamel is a woman who 
is always aiming at what she is not. A sudden 
stroke of fortune made her father a lich man, since 
which time his children hâve been wriggling them- 
selves into sodety, aping their neighbours, and so 
on. Don't think I despise them because they hâve 
risen ; some of our first men were poor boys, but 
hâve worked their way up by their own industiy 
and persévérance ; among my friends I number such 
men, and I honour them, not for what they are, 
but for what they hâve done ; and for another 
thing, there is none of that false pride about them 
which would endeayour to assume. The Hamels — 
I mean, Mrs Hamel — has ail this. Take my advice, 
and go to your sister, and if she has accepted the 
post of govemess, make her décline it. Look at 
poor Hamel, he is a good spécimen of what one 
would hâve to bear under that woman. I do not 
believe the fellow dare give, or accept a single order 
without Consulting his better half, for his whole 
time is spent in osciUating between the Park and 
the warehouse." 

" I feel much obliged to you, sir, for your kind 
advicè, and shall at once act upon your suggestion-" 

" By-the-bye, May, you need not come back until 
evening, to see to the posting ; we are not busy.*' 
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" Thank you." 

Hany weut into his office^ locked his desk, and 
started o£f to meet his sister. As he tumed down 
the steep road which winds round the base of the 
castle, he saw her coming slowly towards him. There 
was a something in her veiy walk that told him she 
had not met with what she had wished for, and that 
this her first step into the labour mart had not been 
on a smooth pathway. She looked up quickly as 
he drew near. 

" You hère, Harry," she said, with surprise. 

*'Tes, I came to meet you, and to inquire about 
your success." 

"Mrs Hamel is going to consult her husband, 
and then write me." 

"You will not wait for that, though; directly 
you reach nome, you will write and décline her 
situation. It will not do for you." 

"What hâve you got in your head now, Harry V 

" Nothing ; only what Mr De Eippie has put 
there, and it is sufficient for me to say that I hâve 
heard things respecting the family which justify 
me in wishing you to décline having anything 
further to do with it." 

"Of course, Harry, you know best, and I must 
defer to your wiser judgment; but you must not 
wish me altogether to abandon my project." 

"As your mind is set upon it, no." 

" We might call at the Hxp^'ess Ofl&ce, and see if 
there be any more answers for me, it will save a 
post" 

"Yes, and then if you are not too tired, I can 
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aJBford a stroll, as I am not going back to the ware- 
house until evening." 

"Do you not want an account of my interview 
withMrsHamel?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" To begin, then, I found Mrs Hamel just as you 
had predicted." 

And Alice went on giving the détails of tbe 
conversation which you. already know, and which 
she finished just as they reached the newspaper 
office, where another note awaited her. When sbe 
had read its contents she passed it to her brother ; 
he glanced at the foot and read, " The Part" 

"Why, really, Alice," he exclaimed, "you seem 
destined for the aristocratie dwelling of one of thèse 
lace and hosiery lords, for I think this is the name 
of a manufacturer; but I intend to do one thing, 
namely, go and ask Mr De Eippie what sort of 
people they are before I risk your having an inter- 
view. You see there may happen to be in the 
background sqme perfiuned light-gloved individual 
it would not be désirable for sordla mia to make 
acquaintance with." 

''That is it, I see now, you sly fellow; so you 
might well corne tearing down the street, or lane, 
or road, or whatever they call it, like a racehorsa 
Does Mrs Hamel own a grown-up son, and were 
you afnaid of his making off with me ?" 

" Not afraid of my sister ever being less than a 
lady, but afraid of her accepting a post where there 
exists a brother who is not fit for a lady's company. 
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You know, Alice, I am a privileged fellow, and can 
dictate to you." 

"And you do not know how thankful I am to 
possess such a brother. What a world of trouble 
you bave perbaps saved me." 

" Walk gently down towards tbe meadows wbile 
I go in and speak to Mr De Eippie." 

Harry nearly ran into Mr Hamel's arms as tbe 
latter was coming from tbe private office. Mrs 
Hamel bad not been lazy wbile Hajry and Alice 
bad slowly sauntered down tbe street. Sbe bad 
despatcbed a messenger to ber busband, telling bim 
to go to Mr De Eippie and make inquiries respect- 
ing bis clerk's sister, Miss May, and be bad dOi- 
gently obeyed ber bebest. 

*"I am sorry to trouble you, sir," apologetically 
said Harry; "but my sister bas received anotber 
reply to ber advertisement, and may I ask you to 
tell me if you know anytbing of tbe parties ?" . 

"It is no trouble; I will belp you ail I can. 
Hamel bas just been in to make a few inquiries 
respecting you. I soon answered bim by saying tbat 
you did not intend your sister taking tbe situation 
in bis family ; tberefore, it would not be requisite 
for me to enter into any particulars eitber respect- 
ing you or your belongings. Did I do rigbtly ?" 

"Yes, tbank you.*' 

" Now for tbe otber folks." 

" Malpas, in tbe Park." 

"Tbat will do. Malpas was my packer years 
ago." 
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Hany looked astonished. 

"Ah, you may look surprised, it was even so. 
He got into a better place, and was the means of 
detecting a heavy fraud which might nearly hâve 
mined the firm ; as a retum for his great services, 
they took him into partnership, and there is not a 
man in the town^I honour and respect more, not- 
withstanding I hâve paid him over this desk his 
poimd-a-week wages, and his wife her ten and twelve 
shillings as forewoman in the women's room. Your 
sister will find Mrs Malpas just "what she appears 
to be ; she has never put on any fine lady airs, for 
she knew they wonld never sit well upon her, and 
she is ail the more honoured and respected for her 
humility. Let your sister try Mrs Malpas, she wiU 
like her." 

" I am much obliged to you, sir. Good moming." 

Instead of the stroU Harry had suggested, he 
hastened after his sister, and proposed that she 
should answer at once the letter of Mrs Malpas in 
person. Again they walked round by the castle 
and up to the very top of the Park. Jhere was no 
need for hurry, so they stayed and enjoyed the keen 
breeze that swépt over the meadows fresh and sweet 
up from the sïlvery Trent. The scène was one of 
peculiar beauty ; exactly in front rose, grim and stem, 
the blackened walls of a once impregnable strong- 
hold, guarded by rugged rocks, with hère and there 
a scanty bit of winter-browned herbage clinging, 
and from the deep clefts the naked boughs of the 
alders showed themselves, bristled as with so many 
spears. The winter sun shone on the little stream 
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that laved the foot of the giant rock, and gave to 
the broad bosom of the noble river beyond its 
glistering sheen. To the right lay the far-famed 
Clifton Grove, its hoary trees stretching their bared 
arms up to the sky, while their ivy-clothed trunks 
rejoiced in the emerald that grew thickly about 
them. The brother and sister gazed on their far-ofif 
beauty as they stood beneath the shadow of the few 
solitary trees, that are ail that is left of a once 
thickly wooded park. From that spot the beholder 
sees a strange beauty in the line of trees that form 
the grove which no tinie or season seems to mar. 
No two levers of nature ever stood there with higher 
hopes beating in each heart-throb; and when in after 
years those hopes had borne their fruit, that mom- 
ing's talk came back in its freshness and beauty; — I 
say beauty ; for a hope bom in our own hearts, and 
which has blossomed and borne fruit beneath our 
own fostering care, is " a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever." 



CHAPTEE VII. 



MRS MALPAS. 



Alice sent her caxd in to Mrs Malpas, and af ter a 
few minutes' delay, was shown into the présence of 
that lady. Hère she had no Mrs Hamel to deal 
with — a lady of altogether a dififerent character 
awaited her — one cast in a différent monld.- After 
a few preliminaries had been entered into, Mrs 
Malpas said — 

" Miss May, I want my children to be well edu- 
cated, and for the same reason, I want them well 
grounded. As a chUd, I had no advantages ; I am, 
therefore, ail the more anxious to secure for them what 
I conld Qot hâve myself. They hâve been to school, 
but we now prefer having them taught at home. If 
you become our govemess, you will hâve the entire 
control of them during school hours. In the even- 
ing, their f ather likes them to be with him, when he 
can render them a little assistance in preparing their 
lessons. My sister. Miss Gray, résides with us. She 
is deformed, and goes out but little, so she spends a 
great deal of her time with the children, but she 
will never interfère in any way with you ; indeed 
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no one will intrude into the schoolroom unless it be 
absolutely needfuL" 

"Do y ou require références, Mrs Malpas?" in- 
quired Alice. 

" I do not think I shall ; you live in the town, I 
may probably know some of yoxir friends." 

" I hâve no friends in Nottingham, having only 
resided hère a short time. My brother is clerk to 
Mr De Eippie." 

" Mr De Eippie's name is enough; you know him, 
and he knows you, that will do." 

Alice pondered a moment. Her thoughts ran on in 
this wise, " This simple-hearted woman is taking me 
whoUy on trust. A time may come when she will 
leam who I am, and the thought may strike her that 
I hâve not been candid, and she may not feel so much 
confidence in me then as she does now. I will be 
bold, I will tell her just who I am ; if I fail by so 
doing, I shall only hâve erred on the right side — 
the side of truth." So she bravely spoke out — 

" Mrs Malpas, you are very kind to take me with- 
out any référence; but I should not feel comfort- 
able to enter your family without your knowing just 
who I am. The name of May and Dutton, bankers, 
of Birmingham, must be familiar to you." 

" It is." 

"I am the daughter of the senior partner who 
died, and his wife too, leaving me and my brother. 
Mr De Eippie, through his son, my brother's old 
school-fellow, ofifered him a clerkship in his firm, 
and I came with him. He does not wish me to 
work, but I prefer it." 
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"My dear child, I am glad I want a govemess 
for yoxir sake ; you are not accountable for the great 
misfortunes that hâve befallen you. We must try 
to be ail the kinder to you, and so you must corne 
to us ; how sooa can that be ?" 

" I am at liberty to corne at any time you like — 
will Monday suit you ?" 

" Yes, if it be not too soon for you. Should you 
like to see the children ?" 

" Yes, very much." 

" I wiU ring for them." 

They came, a fine handsome boy and two girls, 
the former about thirteen, and the others twins of 
ten or eleven years of âge. 

" This lady, my dears," said their mother, " is to 
be your govemess ; you must obey her in everything, 
and be very kind to her, for I am sure she will be 
kind to you. Now go and give her a kiss." 

There was something in this simple address of 
the mother to her children that went qiiite to the 
heart of Alice. She felt that in such a family she 
could not fail to be happy. There was such a look 
of frankness in each young face before her that she 
felt her task as a teacher could not fail to be an 
easy as well as a pleasurable one. After a few 
minutes' pleasant chat with them their mother sent 
them away, and Alice rose to go. 

"Will you not stay for lunch, Miss May? It 
will be ready shortly." 

" No thank you, my brother is waiting in the Park 
for me, and he will want to get back to business soon." 

"Why did you not bring him with you? We 
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must know him; you ought to hâve some friends 
in the town, or you will be feelîng lonely. We 
shall soon begin to look upon you as belonging to 
us. Good-bye." 

" You are very kind to me, Mrs Malpas ; I feel 
so sure of being happy with you, that I am like a 
child, impatient to begin my duties. Monday 
seems a long way ofiF yet Good-bye." 

Harry was near the house when she went out. 
He noticed the great chauge there was in her 
manner, contraated with that of a few hours pre- 
viously, and he met her with a smile. 

"You hâve seen a second Mrs Hamel?" he 
queried, though the tone did not fit the words. 

"A second Mrs Hamel, indeed ! Nothing of the 
kind I hâve seen one of naturels perfect gentle- 
women, one who is not even aU she appears to be, 
but who is so thoroughly good, I think, that the 
goodness, in spite of herself, peeps through aU her 
acta I shaU be happy there, I know, Harry." 

" Mr De Eippie told me sufficient to lead me to 
suppose that ; he is a man who says just what he 
is fully convinced of, and I do not feel the slightest 
demur about your taking the situation, even if you 
hâve not already taken it." 

"I hâve taken it then, Harry, and I hâve also 
seen my pupils that are to be ; and shall, ail being 
well, enter on my new duties next Monday." 

"As soon as you get home you must write to 
Mrs Hamel and finish her oiBf." 

"I will do so. Only think how nice it wiU 
be, I shall be able to walk down with you every 
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moming. and shall hâve fimshed my day's duties and 
have been at home an hoxir before you get there." 

"Ah, you are going oflf into the strong woman 
path, and will soon do without me. Women of the 
présent day are, they think, giants in their might, 
they want no help, no guidance ; and you, I suppose, 
will soon be of the same sisterhood" 

" Nonsense, you great grumbler ! One day I hear 
you say how you perfectly abhor fine ladyism and 
ail its attendants, and the next you launch forth 
against the woman who has leamed to help herself. 
I will tell you how it is ; you lords of création are 
fond of being called the protectors of the weaker 
sex ; you growl and murmur if they exact too much 
of your care, and then when they have tried, or are 
trying to walk alone, you growl worse than ever ; so 
what is a poor woman to do ?" 

"Herduty!" 

"And when she does what she thinks is her 
duty, you great five feet eight inches of humanity 
pounce down upon her and would cany her off in 
your big talons and perch her on a narrow ledge of 
rock where she would only be permitted to watch 
from her tiny spot the strife and turmoil below. 
There her poor wings would droop, and she could 
only pace the barren strip and try to dig her beak 
'into the hard rock when she would -fain dart down 
into that motley throng, and find her level. ' Her 
duty,' it might be on that narrow ledge, if a few 
blades of grass flourished there ; but you see it is 
barren, and why should she wear out her feet in 
pacing up and down ; only the rising and setting 
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Sun warms its bleak aides, why then should she sit 
there in the shadow ?" 

" Lest the lower world should see how fair she is, 
and the five feet eight inches should hâve to hail 
the morning and evening sun in solitary state." 

" The hawk never preys upon the eagle, his eyry 
is perched too high ; he may swoop down into the 
valley and take in its depth and know each inmate 
there, but the hawk may never peer into his nest 
and look into the heart of his home." 

A month after the foregoing conversation Mrs 
Malpas was sent for from her nursery to receive a 
visitor, who was none other than Mrs HameL 

" I hâve not called to see you for a long time," 
said the lady. 

"It is a long time since you were hère. Are 
your family quite well ?" 

" Quite well, I thank you. Dear little Alice 
Maud Mary is better. I think my late govemess 
confined her too much to her lessons ; she has had 
a long rest now, and I think will do well under her 
présent teachbr." 

"You hâve changed your govemess, then ?" 

"Oh yes, she was a person of no expérience, 
always wanting to punish the dear children, who 
are, I am sure, as good as children can possibly be. 
You hâve engaged a govemess, I hear." 

"Yes, and a very nice young lady she is; she 
has such a happy way of teaching, the children are 
fond of her ; indeed, we aU are." 

" Oh I I présume you had références with her as 
to wha she is, and where she came trom ?" 
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''I did not requiie refeienèes, her £a.ce was a 
sufficient référence for me." 

" I can tell you who she is and ail about her, for 
she came after my situation; but, my dear Mrs 
Malpas, I am not so trusting as you, you always 
were so. / took care to make every inquiry about 
her." 

Mrs Malpas only smiled in reply, and Mrs Hamel 
went on — 

" She is actually the daughter of that wretched 
banker of Birmingham who faïled last year and 
ruined lots of folks. I would not hâve taken her 
afber knowing that on any considération; such 
people are not fit to go into a respectable fanûly." 

" I understood from Mr De Eippie she declined 
taking your situation ; but my dear Mrs Hamel, in 
what is she to blâme ? she was not a party to the 
frauds practised by her father's partner. Every one 
knows the circumstances which caused the failure, 
the public papers were full of them, and of the under- 
hand manner in which, for years, the bank had 
been piKered. What had Miss May to do with it ?" 

''Birmingham must hâve thought them in the 
wrong, or it would hâve held a hand out to help 
them." 

"We do not know that it did not Ail I can 
say is, if it did not, it is as hard as its own iron, 
for two nicer people than my govemess and her 
brother do not exist" 

" Do you think they would ever hâve come hère 
if such had been the case? No, they must hâve 
been in the wrong." 
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" I think not^ and I admire them for coming to 
work. I know that Mr De Eippie offered the clerk- 
ship to Mr May, or I should think he would never 
hâve corne hère. However, it is not any business 
of mine ; I know I am perfectly satisfied, and I 
désire to know no more." 

"Well, I know something else; that young De 
Bippie does not walk up the castlehill nearly every 
day for nothing, and I wonld not keep a young 
person in my house who could not behave properly, 
think what a light it is setting your family." 

"I hâve every confidence in Miss May, she is 
thoroughly a lady, and wouid never be guilty of an 
improper act ; the light she sets my children is, like 
herself, good and bright, and I wish for no other. 
If we only thought of the hardships of our own 
early day s, we should be more charitabla" 

" Possibly." 

Mrs Hamel had got a check. Mrs Malpas knew 
by her 'possibly' that she was ofPended at her plain 
speaking, but kind, gentle woman as she was, she 
could not let her go so long, so she tumed the con- 
versation into another channel; took her visiter 
into the greenhouse. A good greenhouse was one 
of Mrs Hamel's pets, so hère she lost her ill-feeling, 
and smoothed her ruffled feathers, and was once 
more the fussy, self-important créature, who liked 
to hâve a voice in everything. 

It was true that, préviens to his departure for 
Cambridge, Louis had grown pretty much accus- 
tomed to the park locality; many a time had he 
walked briskly up the steep hill that leads ont of 
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it into the town, and more especially had his step 
grown quicker if his eye rested on a black-robed 
figure. Of course, it was only polite on his part to 
overtake the same figure, and having overtaken it, 
to taise his hat, slacken his steam-engine pace, and 
walk by its side, until the said figure ascended the 
steps that lead to its home. 

At first, Alice had, in the innocence of her heart, 
poor child, thought that business matters might 
hâve thrown him so frequently across her path; 
she was one day suddenly awakened out of that 
idea, for, as they were slowly tuming down Castle 
Hoad, there was in front of them, bearing down in 
full sail, Mrs Hamel, with righteous indignation 
written on her face. She passed the two, just as 
Louis was saying, " Hère the standard was set up ;" 
then suddenly broke in with, " Confound that Mrs 
Hamel, she might be my double, for I am everlast- 
ingly meeting her. Now I know who has been so 
Christian-like as to watch over me and report my 
ways and walks to my good mother." 

This was the awaking; quick as a lightning-flash 
the real fact clove its way into her heart, and with 
aU a woman's manner, she asked — 

" You hâve not purposely met me so many times, 
hâve you ? I thought it was business called you so 
frequently in this direction." 

Perfectly truthful, Louis would hâve scomed a 
lie, he hesitated before he answered, and then he 
said — 

" I hâve no business this way." 

"You hâve not answered my question." 
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** I have walked this way with the hope of havîng 
the pleasure of seeing you." 

"Then you had no right to do so. You Igiow 
my position. You saw the eyes of that woman; 
they meant mischief ; she may injure me with my 
employers, and then '' 

" My dear Miss May, pardon me ; I never thought 
of any harm being done when I was so selfish as to 
walk this way for the sole purpose of seeing you." 

" Good moming, Mr De Eippie." 

She eut him short in the middle of his sentence. 

"Miss May, Alice, I have vexed you, pardon 
me. 

" On condition you never meet me again.'* 

" I will not concède to such a condition." 

" You are a gentleman, sir, and can surely give 
me that promise !" 

" I should not be true to myself if I did. For the 
présent I will not do it ; in the future I may, though 
that future be years hence. Good morning. Miss 
May." 

He raised his hat, and was gone. 

As Alice passed down the bustling busy Eow, there 
dawned in her mind the faint outline of a truth 
which after time was to briug ont in its fulness. 
Ah ! that truth is sometimes slow in coming, and it 
oftentimes needs the light of other eyes to read it, 
for the letters are crabbed and faintly written, they 
lack shape and perfectness of finish. It was not so 
hère ; a few words, a glance of the eye, had told the 
first letter in the alphabet, which Alice had yet to 
leam — ^to leam in agony, and to weep over the last 

E 
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letters the tears of a wrung and bleeding heart. In 
the crowded streets of a busy town, in the midst of 
men and women who had each their own guerdon 
of hope in bud, of hope in blossom, of hope withered, 
of hope buried, and buried so long, too, that the 
withered leaves of uncounted autumns lay thick 
upon it, she went over and over again that lesson 
which was first taught in Eden's garden, when the 
two first human beings strayed hand in hand 
beneath the bowers that had been planted by Him 
whose One First Great Name is Love. 

No crowded haunts, no busy hum, no struggling 
life jostled her when the last letter, sharply defined, 
and deeply eut, was added to the sum total that is 
needed to make up the characters of a language 
known to aU people, kindred, and tongues. 

The next day, school being over, Alice asked to 
speak to Mrs Malpas in private. Poor girl, she had 
been having a long battle with herself ! Now the 
victory was won, and she resolved to tell her kind- 
hearted mistress what had troubled her. Discon- 
nectedly she told her taie, finishing with — ^''Dear 
Mrs Malpas, it was only yesterday, when I met the 
eye of Mrs Hamel, that I understood I oùght not to 
hâve allowed it. I am so ignorant of what the world 
is like." 

" My dear, you do not know how much I honour 
you for your confidence. Do not think I blâme 
you, for you could not help it. I know and under- 
stand you; therefore dismiss from your mind any 
fear you may hâve respecting Mrs HameFs influence 
over me ; she was hère yesterday, and I think it was 
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the last time she would présume to carry me a taie 
about my govemess. Always be as open and tme as 
you are now, and a hundred-tongued women like Mrs 
Hamel wiU never hann you." 

"I hâve known him so long, and it seemed so 
nice to meet with one who knew us in our prosperity. 
Harry knew^ and if he had only thought there were 
wrong he would hâve told me." 

" There was no wrong, but it is hère, a woman, 
whatever her station in life, must uphold her own 
dignity, for there are plenty to pull it down for her, 
and ne'er a one to build it up. Mrs Hamel is very 
anxious to visit in the same circle as the De Eippies, 
and she, no doubt, has laid hold of this bit of gossip 
as a good step. She knows some of Mrs De Eippie's 
high notions for her son, and she thinks, perhaps, 
that an acquaintance with you might frustrate them. 
After a time, you will, I doubt not, hâve Mrs Hamel 
a stanch admirer of yours." 

" Mrs Hamel ? " 

" Yes, for her tale-bearing will not give her the 
step she wants — the De Eippies are an old French 
family, who hâve an entrance into the best society. 

Mrs De Eippie is the sister of Sir James K , 

and such old families do not mix with the common 
herd. Why, my dear, we both worked as girls and 
young women in Mr De Eippie's warehouse; 
wouldn't it be ridiculous for us to be making mom- 
ing calls and sitting in their drawing-room, side by 

side with Lady K and the other great people of 

the neîghbourhood. We dine there occasionally, and 
Mrs De Eippie calls upon me sometimes, but I can't 
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go to the length of my neighbour. When Mary De 
Eippie had scarlet fever they sent for me seveial 
times, for I had just nursed my children thiough it. 
I was there one day when she was recovered, and 

Lady K called ; who shonld corne at the same 

time but Mrs HameL ThewayinwhichLadyK 

put up her glass and looked her over from head to 
foôt woîild hâve sent me down thiough the very 
boards into the cellar. So you see you will wake up 
some day and find her your MenA" 
" I sincerely hope not." 

" Better your friend than your enemy, my child." 
And Alice thought many a day after of thîs fresh 
page added to her life. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



LADY BRANDON. 



The thorough-going radical dips his gen in a mixture 
of wormwood and gall when he would give to the 
world what he calls a " fair description of the Eng- 
Hsh aristocracy," but it is only a misérable caricature. 
Far beneath* the surface his jaundiced eye has not 
gazed upon, lies a something too sacred for his pen, 
something his imagination may never clothe in 
words. 

As is sometimes the case, after a long winter, 
spring, Hke a young giant, bursts forth in aU his 
jubilant glory, waking, by his magical touch, the 
brown branches and stems to their green life. It 
is Kke the sudden step from boyhood to manly 
beauty, the throwing ofif of ail restraint, the begin- 
ning to run a race which black frosts may check, 
which sudden storms may hinder, which tempests, 
and darkness, and harsh winds may impede. 

The tiny river Lye rippled and crept over its 
way through Lord Brandon's grounds ; its bed is so 
smaU that it has no room to dash and rush in head- 
long speed to th.e never-satisfied sea ; it is too far 
inland to hear the constant cry of " Corne, come," 
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which that hoary-maned tyrant is ever sending to 
the broad, clear streams, that stumble, and leap, and 
lash themselves against the huge bonlders that lie 
confusedly heaped in their deep beds, in their mad 
haste to engulph themselves in brine! The Lye 
bore upon its bosom no mountain breeze; no 
heathery tinge was reflected back from its surface ; 
the daisy only mirrored itself there, the scent of 
early violets only were wafted along with its flow. 

Eustic bridges hère and there spanned it, the 
moor-hen peeped up from her nest amid the reeds, 
and a few fish snatched their evening meal from 
the stray Aies that were sailing in the first glad 
gush of their tiny lives, unconscious of the enemy 
beneath them, whose little bright eye had been fol- 
lowing their every movement, watching for a chance 
moment to swallow them, and so end their life's 
story. 

A few children's voices came nestled on the 
light-winged air, the retuming huntsman's horse's 
hoof rang ont, sharp and shrill from afar, as he 
cantered along the highway ; but, sweeter far than 
ail the blended evening sounds, rang out the rich 
crimes from the old church-tower. To-night their 
sweetness stole, like some hallowed strain, into the 
heart of Lady Brandon, as she wandered up and 
down beneath the firs that grew thick and graceful 
by the banks of the Lye. There was another 
listener in that walk to whose heart those chimes 
were dear, and who was singing, in a soft, hushed 
voice, " Home — sweet, sweet home," while the bells 
played the accompaniment for him. Soft as the 
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notes were, they guided Lady Brandon to where 
her husband's ward wa's standing. 

The few years that had slipped down the gulf of 
time had changed the boy since he stood, a trem- 
bling watcher, by the side of an ebbing life. Bright 
sunny curls clustered above a brow where frankness 
had set her seal; truth looked ont from his deep 
blue eye, and to his tall, rather thin, form, belonged 
a skin soft and fair as a woman's. In the evening's 
gloaming, Lady Brandon looked up into his face 
with almost the love-light of a mother's eye, and 
said — 

" My boy, I did not know you had retumed from 
hnnting ?" 

" I coTild not foUow the fox to the death, because 
I wanted a few moments with my mamma, and I 
knew this would be my only chance before I go to 
Cambridge/' 

"And I, Norman, hâve just been thinking of 
you, my youngest child, and was longing for a 
little time with you, though I knew not -how to 
get it ; now it seems as though you had divined my 
thoughts, and come to me/' 

"Did you think I should not want it too? 
Only fancy how long it will be before I see you 
again, for Lord Brandon says I am to go to Switzer- 
land during the ' Long/ and you are going abroad 
for a year or two/' 

"I do not like leaving you so long, Norman; 
that is what troubles me. You see, hitherto you 
hâve only seen public school life, and to-morrow 
you set your foot in the outer world, where tempta- 
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tions will assail you in a thousand ways, where I 
cannot foUow you, where I cannot see that yôur 
mother's prayers are camed out." 

" Dear mamma, you are too good to me, you hâve 
spoiled me ; and when I heard those chimes play- 
ing ' Home — sweet, sweet home,' I could only think 
of the home you and Lord Brandon hâve tried to 
make this for me. Eldon Castle has never seemed 
home like this has. No spot except Eoss Moor can 
ever be like Gowan Lodge to me." 

" I want you to carry Eoss Moor in your heart 
wherever you go, Norman ; but more especially to 
carry there that image which must never be for- 
gotten — ^never laid aside — ^your mother! I would 
not say this to you, did I not know what the out- 
side world is like ; yet it is possible to be in the 
world, and yet not of it — it is possible to keep deep 
down in the heart a purç well of waters undefiled, 
to which you can tum and quench your thirst, 
when the mouth is hot and parched with the dust 
that has got into it amid the crowd. At coUege 
you will meet with many temptations ; almost ail 
classes and conditions of men are there. I do not 
say, keep aloof from them ; but I do say, keep from 
their temptations. In the midst of aU, remember 
your dying mother's wish, and your own promise." 

** I will try to do that — I will try to do ail you 
wish me." 

" And, Norman, remember Him who is above ail ; 
in your own strength you can do nothing, but in 
the strength of the Highest you can do ail things. 
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Mine has been a chequered life, but I hâve ever 
foiind, in the midst of ail its joys and sorrows, a 
shadow in a weary land and a hiding-place from 
the tempest. Knowing what they hâve been to 
me, I the more nnhesitatingly bid you make yonr 
mother's God your God." 

There was no seK-righteous preaching tone in the 
few simple motherly words spoken in the gloaming 
to the fatherless, motherless youth. They were 
heart-bom in their simplicity, and for that very 
reason went to the heart. 

I see again that youth, in the full glow of early 
manhood, walking with bowed head, as though he 
reverenced each word that dropt from the lips of 
the woman by his side. I see his companion, a 
tall, stately woman, who bore on brow and lip the 
image of her Maker, and the ealm impress of 
faith's high bearing. Faithfully and truly had she 
striven to carry out, so far as she was able, the 
trust Lady Eoss had reposed in her. Night and 
momÎQg her prayers rose to heaven's high altar for 
Norman, and when those prayers were hushed for 
ever on earth, their influence lived. Well did 
Norman repay in love this womanly dévotion. 
Mother he covld not call her; that sacred name 
belonged only to onè for him ; but in its place he 
used the less English one — " Mamma." 

After dinner the gentlemen were sitting over 
their wine. Two or three members of the hunt had 
been dining at Gowan Lodge. One, a Uasé man of 
the world, asked the host where he intended to 
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meet the hounds on the following daj, and he 
replied, that he had a joumey to take to Cambridge 
with Lord Eoss. 

"Poor unfledged bird," he ejacnlated, "it tums 
its nose up at wine, is a perfect milksop in the fidd 
now ; he ought to hâve been at collège a year ago. 
Eoss shouldhave appointed me guardian as well as 
you, and I would hâve tiimed him ont a man, 
whereas you and Lady Brandon hâve coddled him 
up ail thèse years. Dépend upon it, my lord, you 
hâve completely spoiled him." 

" I think not, Lord Ford. He is just now what I 
wish him to be— nothing more or less." 

"l'il lay any bet you like that l'il make him 
drink a glass of wine to-night." 

" I shaU not take your bet," replied the earL 

A little time after, when the above conversation 
had slipped eut of Lord Brandon's mind, and he 
was deeply engaged with some knotty political 

question which the Marquis of C was interested 

in, Lord Ford got near to Norman, and gradually 
drew him out. Then, with ail the subtilty of the 
old serpent, when he trailed his slimy carcase 
beneath the arbutus leaves, and peered with stony, 
glassy eye into the first woman's heart, ère he drew 
his hateful coil around it, even so did this serpent, 
in human form, compass his victim. Fascinating 
to a degree was this man. In London drawing- 
rooms he shone as only such as he could shine. 
On the turf, in the after-dinner hour he tempted as 
only he could tempt. In his world there was no 
virtue, no honour; goodness was only hypocrisy, 
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wom, even as the stem Capuchin wears his hairy 
girdle, next his skin, so that the irritation which 
goads him ahuost to madness may remind him of 
the sins that blacken his souL And yet that man 
once had a mother, once lisped "Onr Father" at 
that mother's knee, once felt a mother's lips press 
his ; now, alas ! God help him when he cornes to 
die, when his bad, black heart is giving its last 
throbs, when the enemy, who knows no separating 
line between the righteous and the damned, stares 
him in the face, when the hand-to-hand struggle 
comes, and the bony fingers grasp his throat, then 
God help him. 

Without knowing what he was about, Norman 
had cdmost accepted a bet from Lord Ford. The 
latter had bronght forth a little convenient book 
and pencil, which book and pencil seemed a part of 
himseK. Lord Gowan, like his father, the earl, had 
been deep in a cabinet question. A sudden turn of 
his head and his eye had caught a glimpse of the 
ready-at-hand book, and his clear head took it in, 
for had not he once heard the hiss of the Old Adam. 

" What are you and Eoss so deep in V* queried he. 

" Only a little matter, Gowan, which wants none 
of you." 

" I beg your pardon for asking ? " he haughtily said. 

"What is that, Ford ?" asked the earl, as his eye 
also, like his son's, took in the little book. 

"A smaU matter between me and Ross on the 
' Lady Mary,' nothing mora I shall make a man 
of him yet." 

" Hâve you been taking a bet of Lord Ford, Nor- 
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man?" The tone was stem, and the eagle eye 
looked keenly at hîm. 

" Not quite, my lord." 

" Then you will not make it np to * quite.' And 
I must beg," tuming to Lord Ford, " that you do 
not in my house ever try to induce him to do any- 
thing of the kind. I cannot number that man 
among my friends who ever tries to lead my ward 
astray." 

" ' Is Saul among the propheta V Do I hear 
aright, or am I in the midst of a new création? 
Hear, heavens, and give ear, earth, for lo, and 
behold, before me stands a man who has lost and 
won his thonsands, as other men win and lose half- 
pence. Are we going to hâve another preaching 
peer ? My Lord, I do not, I must say, acknowledge 
your rights to step in between me and your ward; 
he is nearly of âge, and surely may please him- 
self." 

" Pardon me, Ford, I hâve a right to interfère, a 
right which is too sacred to be mentioned hère." 

"You are just making a great milksop of him, 
and he will do anything but bless you when the 
leading strings are eut." 

" Let him curse me then ; but while my guardian- 
ship lasts, ah, and even after, I would rather lay 
myself down to die than hear him make one bet, or 

see him drink wine as ! And you, my Lord," 

he said, bowing with ail his gentlemanly grâce, 
" would be, I think, one of the last to wish me to 
break my pHghted word to one of the best women 
that ever lived." 
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"A lady în the c^e? Ah !" 

Norman had not heard ail this conversation, for 
Lord Gowan had wisely led him oflf to the drawing- 
room. 

The dînner guests did not make their appearance 
in the drawing-room, and there the family gathering 
was a happy one. I write advisedly when I say 
happy, for there was home feeling breathing its 
purity in the room. 

AU the earl's family, including himself, were 
finished musicians; to them music was a part of 
their being; its exalting tone ran through their 
whole nature; a finer voice than Lady Catherine 
Gowan's never rang along the many piUared church 
of Wrelton, nor echoed through the hunting lodge. 
I never knew it as a home voice, but in the dim 
light of a waning day I hâve heard its strains, now 
rich and full, and anon plaintive and low, Uke the 
pleading cry of a pénitent child. When weary and 
sad with the trials of life, and from without no 
hand has soothed my deep heart-sorrows, I hâve 
gone to the old church and Kstened to the anthem. 
The priest and Lévite had passed me by as I lay 
on life's high-road, but Lady Catherine Gowan's 
voice was the good Samaritan pouring oil and wine 
intomywounds. With hushedbreathl hâve listened 
to her pleading cry, " Oh that I had wings lîke a 
dove, then would I flee away and be at rest," and my 
soûl has sent up its own silent prayer the while. 

Many a so-called worshipper has gone to church 
for the sole purpose of hearing her sing, and I, too, 
plead guilty to the same sin, if sin it be. 
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Ah, Lady Catherine, thy voice no longer touches 
my heart; I ofben fall among thieves, and lie by 
the wayside stripped and wounded, but, Samaritan 
like, thou cometh not with healing touch as thou 
wast wont to do ! Oh for the time to corne when I 
may again listen to thy rich accents, as they rise 
in ail their fulness above the grand sweUing notes 
of the oigan. Famé has woven her chaplets for 
" Queens of Song," has thrown a king's ransom at 
their feet, but a richer diadem might hâve graced 
thy brows, for as " Queen of Sacred Song " thou 
mightest hâve sat upon thy throne, alone in thy 
majesty and might. 

The vefl. may be rent> and the Day-star rnay rise 
in His beauty and power, and I afradn may hear the 
voies .t t Johann». Me^whil^™i.'.nd p»y 
for clearer rays to shiae. 

Music and song made Norman's last evening at 
Gowan Lodge a happy one — it would hâve been 
thoroughly happy had not the serpent tiailed him- 
self through it, for he remembered only too cleariy 
how nearly he had fallen into his coils, and he 
thought, with a shuddering dread, of the hard up- 
ward cUmbing he had in store for him. 

" Just one more song, mamma," said Norman. 

"Well, what shaU it be?" questioned Lady 
Brandon. 

''Maiy, call the cattle home, across the sands 
o' Dee." 

How was it no waming voice rang out above thé 
music and the song? Wrapped in impénétrable 
gloom is the future's joys and sorrow, hopes' and 
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woes, heart-rendings, heart-bindings. We are like 
the traveller who threads lis way through the 
windings of a cavem ; one step forward may plunge 
him into a bottomless depth of black silent waters, 
which no plummet bas ever sounded, or he may 
strike bis bead against tbe wall tbat bars bis 
progress, or better still, yea, best of ail, be may 
émerge into tbe glowing splendour of a Mogul's 
palace. 

Best is it to be so, to go on witb just enougb 
ligbt to sbine around our présent step, and not to 
wisb for a lamp to ligbt up tbe darkness wbicb 
lies beyond. Had one bung in tbe gloomy vault 
tbrougb wbicb tbat family group bad yet to tread, 
more than one band would bave been raised to 
snatcb it down, and wonld bave dasbed it to atoms 
on tbe bard floor, for far on would bave been seen 
tbe rustling leaves of witbered bopes, tbe bowl 
broken at tbe fountain, tbe cup of life filled witb a 
bitter mixture. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TWO TEABS AFTEB. 



Two years had slipped into the misatisfied golf 
down whîch âges upon âges hâve glided^ and down 
which they will continue to glide, even when time 
steps into etemity, and the two mighty monarchs 
that, with noiseless steps, hâve marched throngh 
worlds, shall hâve embiaced each other and become 
one. 

Two years to look forwaid to; how far they 
stretch ont, their months are long roads winding up 
steep hîlls! 

Two years to look back to are a narrow pathway 
cleared at a single bound, and yet their records 
wonld fill page upon page of matter! Two years 
gone as a bow-shot, and yet carrying on the arrow- 
point, as it clove the air, the compressed émotions, 
hopes, and joys which will live for ever ! 

K orman had fished in the fiords of Norway, had 
seen the sun light up the hoary Alps, had visited 
fashion's stronghold, and trodden her Boulevards, 
had leamed to love the tone of Mary De Rippie's 
voice, and her soft blue eye, had won his Alyna 
Mater, and yet he was stiU at Cambridge, known as 
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a workmg man, and beloved for his noble manly 
nature. 

His last session had begun^ and never did any 
poor sizar work harder than he. Louis had tempted 
Mm out for a stroU; the stroU ended in a drive; and 
when he retumed to his room he saw — the first 
thing that caught his eye — a télégraphie despatch. 
Teaiing it open, he rapidly read — 

''Lord Brandon to Lord Eoss. Corne at once, 
Lady Brandon is seriously ilL" 

In less time than it takes me to write it he was 
tearing across the collège grounds to the Master's 
house, to obtain leave of absence. Having got it, 
and hastening back at the same mad rate, he en- 
countered Louis, and for answer to his question 
throst into his hand the telegram. 

" See to everything for me, Louis. I hâve only 
just time to catch the train, and send my man after 
me to-morrow moming. Good-bye, old fellow." 

It rained ttrough aU the joumey, and he who 
has felt a heavy weight faU on his heart can sjnnpa- 
thise with Lord Eoss as the train whirled him 
along through the Cambridgeshire marshes, those 
dreary looking flats, half covered with water, the 
rain splashing on their surface, and the evening 
gloaming settling down over it ail like a palL No 
pleasant thing for his eye to rest upon, and yet he 
was gazing out of his carriage window, heedless of 
the keen wind that dashed the wet into his face, 
and on his uncovered head. How long he would 
hâve looked on to nothing I cannot say, had not 
his traveUing companion growled out — 
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"I say, young man, just shut that window, I 
hâve got the toothache î" 

" I beg your pardon^ sir, I had forgotten any one 
was in the carriage." 

To this apology he only grunted something un- 
intelligible ; no doubt, his sufferings prevented him 
from being gracions. 

Poor Norman, deprived of his outside world, sat 
and gazed only at the seat in front of him, while 
his own sad thoughts chased each other through his 
brain. 

Two years agd, and he had left her full of 
health and vigour, had parted from her almost as a 
son would part from a tlearly loved mother, and 
now he was speeding along through the darkness 
and rain, perhaps not to see her again alive, 
perhaps only to look upon death's image. The 
, tears dimmed his eyes, and when " Wrelton " was 
shouted in at his carriage window he did not see 
that tall, gray-clad form which was looking into 
the train for hinL 

He was hnrrying along the platform towards the 
station-master to ask for the latest tidings from 
Gowan Lodge, when Lord Brandon laid his hand 
on his shoulder. Neither spoke for a minute ; they 
had lefb the station, and were walking rapidly along, 
when Norman said — 

"Lady Brandon;" it was ail his tears would let 
him say, for he deemed that the dreaded enemy 
had taken up his abode in Gowan Lodge, or why 
had Lord Brandon met him ? Was it not to spare 
his feelings ? 
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" Is siaking fast, Norman ! " he replied " I came 
to meet you because she wished it." 

The young man linked his arm in that of his 
friend, and silently they both wept as they passed 
through the streets. Gossips who met those two 
drew a black Une under Lord Brandon's name, and 
for many a day spoke of the '' hard-hearted man 
who was walkig Tp from the station arm in amx 
with Lord Eoss on the very night his wife died, and 
only a short time before, toa" 

He had falfiUed the request of the dying, and 
millioned-tongued scandai could not 8uld a hair's 
weight to his conscience for the act — ^the last act 
performed for her, whose last sand was slipping 
down the glass of Time. 

Norman stooped, with lowly révérence, to kiss 
Lady Brandon's cold brow; she knew the touch, 
softly as it was given, and opened her eyes to look 
at him : he knelt down at her bedside, and breathed 
that one word, " Mamma ! " 

Above the snapping of the silver chord it echoed 
in her heart 

" My boy ! " was ail the answer her qnivering lips 
gave back, but her hand moved restlessly. 

Lord Brandon raised it, and laid it above 
Norman's sunny curls, and she smUed back at him 
such a smUe as he had never seen there before; it had 
caught its beauty from the golden gleam of the City 
of her God. He placed his own hand upon hers, 
and it grew colder beneath it, and he who silently 
ponred forth his grief felt that the last throbs of a 
dying heart were invoking a blessing for him. 
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Did her children envy this last act of their 
deaxly-loved mother? No, for had not he been 
given to her a sacred charge» and was she not going 
to render an account of her stewardship ? she had 
blessed them, had prayed for them, had poured ont 
on them ail a mother's love. 

Oh for more such mothers among our English 
women ! Oh for more to tread in the highest walks 
of life as she tiod, keeping her coronet bright as an 
angel might keep his crown, stamping the purity of 
her acts and thoughts deep in the hearts of her 
children. 

The wind shook the ivy beneath the window 
where life and death held away — ^the parting smile 
still lingered on the cahn features, but ''the golden 
bowl was broken, the pitcher broken at the fountain, 
the wheel broken at the cistem ; and the spirit had 
retumed to God who gave if 

The world cannot nnderstand the grief which 
aUows its possessor to pursue his wonted way amid 
its walks. 

How we mete our fellow-man's bereavements by 
the length and depth of crape, by the width of 
blackened edges, never deeming it possible that the 
soûl can lie tom and bleeding without ail this out- 
side gloom wraps it in. 

Alas, if we always wore the outer semblance of 
grief when we moumed, what a gloomy world this 
would be! 

We purchase of the sons of Heth a buiying- 
place, so that we may bury our dead out of our 
sight, but in the gloom of the grave we buiy not 
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our fond remembrance — ^the hastily spoken word — 
the impatient gesture. Wood, and lead, and cloth 
hide them not from our view. 

The poor man, as he weeps o'er his dead, thinks 
that grief cornes with a lighter touch to those 
who hâve met his dark-clad figure in the midst 
of wealth's surroundings. He is wrong — to the 
crowned head, and they who walk in purple and 
fine linen, and sit in high places, his hand is just 
as heavy — no velvet liûes the hardened, time- 
hardened palm. 

It is not a portion of my task to describe the 
fanerai honours with which they laid Lady Brandon 
in her tomb. The less we write and talk about 
such needless things the better. In the matter of 
our funerals, as of everything else, fashion has a 
a Yoice ; she chooses the sable plumes and mçasures 
the crape. 



CHAPTEB X. 



PKIDE. 



" Louis, I insist upon it Tou must go with us to 
Scarborough ; so dismiss the ridiculous idea of re- 
maining in this hot place. It is ail very well to 
set up a plea of taking your father's place at the 
waf ehouse, as if Mr May is not sufficient for that, 
at this slack time of the year, too/* 

"Well, mamma, since you insist upon the thing, 
I can only bow to your will, and do, like a good 
boy, ail my mother wishes me/* 

"If you would only do that," Mrs De Eippie 
said, heaving a deep sigk 

"I am a very disobedient boy. What has be- 
come of the strap that you always kept somewhere 
in the bygone, but which I never felt ?" 

" Gone with other nursery belongings ; and when 
they went, I fear ail my children's duty to their 
mother went too." 

" Nay, mother dear." 

" Look at Cécile actually refusing her cousin, and 
he the heir to the title. It was a marriage I and 

I^dy K had set oui hearts on, even when they 

were Kttle children ; and to-day, when I knew of 
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her refusai, and remonstrated with her about it, sfae 
had the audacity to tell me she refused him because 
he was brainless. What do women know of such 
things?" 

" Cécile was right ; he is empty-headed." 
" He bas had the éducation of a gentleman." 
" True, but a tile was ofiF, or had slipped aside, 
and so ail the éducation flew up into the clouds." 

" Be serions, Louis ; you do provoke me so with 
your cool way, as if I did not know your father and 
you had invited that Harry May too frequently 
hère to make her care for any one elsa" 

"So much the better, May is a noble fellow; 
see how the business bas increased since he bas 
been hère. Did he not save the bouse thousands 
by going to America ? And the way he extended 
the connection in Germany is beyond ail praise. 
Any other master would bave given him a partner- 
ship. I do not often speak out, mother, but you 
must hear me' now. You and my aunt bave settled 
between you that I shall marry my cousin Jeannie, 
whether she or I will it or no ; just the same as you 
had both settled for Cécile and James. Now you 
are annoyed because you cannot gain your wishes; 
but do not, I beg of you, throw any stumbling- 
blocks in the way of Harry's advancement. I know 
the stuff he is made of, and I know my sister's 
character ; if they care for each other, they will be 
content to wait, and not weaiy of so doing." 

" The same as you and Miss May intend to do, I 
suppose ?" said bis mother, with just a curl of her 
lip, and a touch of deep sarcasm in her voice. 
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" I know nothing whatever of Misa May's inten- 
tions, since I hâve never asked for them," he coldly 
repUed; and his mother knew, by the tone of his 
voice, and the look that had settled on his face^ 
that she must not trespass any farther. 

"Well, there is one consolation for me; Lord 
Eoss seems smitten with Mary, and she is too 
obedient a daughter to go against my wishes." 

Mary, or, as her fond father called her, " Dove," 
had drawn near to the open window, unperceived by 
her mother and brother, and her quick ear had 
caught the latter part of the formeras sentence. 
Timid as the little créature after which her father 
had named her, she ran away, down through the 
rose-walk, on into the shrubbery, to the very 
bottom ; there, shielded from view, she walked and 
wept-wept to think she poasessed a manœuvrmg 
mother. This, then, was why she had been thrown 
80 much into Lord Boss's way ; and he, what did 
he think of a girl who had talked to him so freely ? 
Was he not a man who saw much of the world, 
and had he not seen through the artifice, and 
despised her in his heart for it, when she, ail the 
time, knew nothing of it ? Of course he had. This, 
then, explained his cold and altered manner when 

he rode over from the Duke of 6 ^'s, a few days 

since. He was coming again, in a short time, to 
join their party to Clifton Grove; he should see 
then that she understood something of a woman's 
dignity — ^that she was not a pièce of merchandise, 
to be sold to the highest bidder in the market. 
She had leamed to care for him, and it was so hard 
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to CTUsh into the dust the little being she had 
cheiished and nuTtured — ^that little being so rightly 
named Cupid ; nevertheless, the midsnmmer's moon 
lighted up a newly-dug grave, for there, where the 
shrubs grew thickest, she hollowed out a little hole, 
and threw into it a rose-bnd, which she had carried 
in her pirrse for many a day. 

Ah, little thonght that mother, as she laid plan 
after plan, mamed her son and her danghters over 
and over again in her fond imagination, that she 
WBS only sowing to the wind, and soon would reap 
the whirlwind. Many and many are the thonght- 
less words we hear uttered, touching the sacred (or 
what ought to be sacred) tie that binds husband to 
wife and wife to husband. When the first man 
gazed upon the being God had given him to share 
bis soUtude, and to make the Garden of Eden a 
véritable paradise to him, no vain spéculations ran 
through his brain, but his heart prompted the 
words, " bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh:** 
Two of God's créatures stand before His altar, and 
promise before Him and before man "to love, 
honour, and cherish ; to love, honour, and obey." A 
few years, sometimes only a few months, roll away, 
and the same two beings stand in a court of justice, 
anxiously waiting for feeble man's potent word, 
which shall snap the band they tied with the 
words, " Till us death do part." Can we go to the 
root of this matter ? Alas, too frequently we can ; 
and there we find the scheming mother, who for 
wealth, or title, or position, is content to send her 
daughter to utter a lie. 
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"It is your duty to marry." Thèse words are 
fresh in our hearing. "Your duty to marry!" 
Yes, if God wills it^ and if not, rest and be content, 
for He has other duties, it may be higher, and to a 
great eztent holier for thee to perform. Thy plan 
of life is carefully mapped out in His book, where 
from ail time thy destiny has been written, and thy 
fate, if fate it be, is clearly outlined ; aU that re- 
mains for thee to do^ is to stamp thy mark on the 
various resting-places wheie thy weary foot may 
chance to stay as it joumeys on. A rare flower 
may be planted hère, a gourd to shade the traveller 
there, and thèse two acts may perchance be the 
only duty thou hast to perform, but it may be one 
of the highest and holiest for ail time. The way- 
farer — a second Mungo Park — ^may hâve laid him 
down to die, away from home and friends, and as 
his buming tears wet the ground, his only pillow, 
and the dread thought that in his life's solitude he 
is alone dashes the bitter brine into them, the tiny 
bud just unfolding may catch his eye and speak of 
a Father's love, and tell him he is not alone. Or, 
Jonah-like, he may rest himself beneath the gourd, 
whose seed thou cast into the ground, and it may 
shelter him from the heat of the noon-day sun, or 
shield him from the breath of the cruel east wind. 

The very faintest summer evening's breeze cooled 
Louis's heated brow as he walked up and down 
beneath the shadow of the trees, binding link to 
link of the resolutions which he had forged long 
ago. Duty urged him to obey his parents; but 
there was a certain Une beyond which they had no 
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right to step. Hère — on thîs side the line — ^lay 
boyhood, youth, and early manhood ; beyond it, over 
the border, lay the great field which he had yet to 
enter on. Was he to map it ont for himself, plant 
his own vine and fig-tree, cherish and nurture the 
flowers his own eye loved beat to look upon; or 
should he give the task to another. No ; doubly 
no. He loved life ; it was dearer than ever to him ; 
its sweet elixir bubbled up to the brim of his 
golden cup. Why should he stay his lips ? why 
should he not taste its pure freshness ? Why should 
he be a coward and fear to tell his mother that his 
one great résolve was formed, that many a day had 
p«ir.way ^c he had foo,^ hia soi, yj.^. ' 
Mrs De Eippie worked rapidly at her netting. 
Cécile — naughty Cécile — ^who had dared to refuse 
the heir to a title, time-wom and honoured, shaded 
in her drawing with a darker pencil and a firm 
point ; an observer, reading character in the hand as 
it performs its work, would hâve seen the strong 
détermination which trial and persécution could 
never daunt portrayed in every stroke she drew. 
While Mrs De Eippie netted as though her to- 
morrow's bread depended upon her efforts, she 
worked out her plans. Her daughter might defy 
her; but her son, her Louis, her pride, should he 
mate with one who could bring him neither wealth, 
rank, nor position ? Should the orphan daughter of 
a ruined banker — a govemess — inherit the jewels 
that had graced so many a stately De Eippie dame, 
and flashed from their white brow and arms in the 
gay court of France ? 
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Only a few thick walls remain of their once 
strong château, and the shepherd boy takes his 
mid-day nap where Henri IV. stretched his limbs 
on down after a da/s himting in their forest. But 
the same blood courses through their veins — the 
blood that flowed in the Battle of the League, and 
stained the plains of Arques. 

Gone, the old title of nobility, but the De 
remains with its ennobling stamp, a kind of blood- 
red hand. She, who boasting a pedigree scarcely 
less illustrious than her husband's, would leave 
behind her another worthy to step into her shoes^ 
and fill her post when shê had done with jewels 
and pedigrees, and slept with her fathers. 

Plan on, mother, and when every one is made, 
and you think it almost time to fold your hands 
in sweet complacency, a pang such as you never 
thought to feel shall rend your heart in twain. 
When the setting sun of a day to corne sinks, and 
you re-read your brain-printed plans, bitter indeed 
will bô your soul's cry. 

The netting is laid aside ; to-morrow's work will 
soon begin; her son's good-night kiss is on her 
cheek. Alas, for her love and her pride ! 



CHAPTER XL 



A MORNING CALL. 



As early as was consistent with proprieiy, Mrs De 
Eippie's carnage conveyed her to the Park, in order 
that she might paj a moming calL Mrs Malpas 
was daming her children's socks in her little 
moming room when the footman announced Mrs 
De Bippie. He would hâve shown the great lady 
into the diawing-room, bnt no— she wœdd go to 
his mistress. 

"Grood moming, Mrs Malpas/' she said, as she 
held ont her hand, and made a graceful apology for 
her intrusion. The small talk of the early portion 
of tlds visit is not worthy of record. Mrs Malpas 
was a shrewd woman, and she knew as weU as if 
her visiter had said so in as many words, that a 
something lay beyond ; but Mrs De Eippie was too 
great a diplomatist to let her intentions peep out in 
the onset. Gradually she worked her way round, 
until, almost without knowing it, Alice was the 
subject of conversation; how Mrs Malpas drifted 
into it, she never knew ; but there she found her- 
seK talMng, rapidly for her, with her govemess the 
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centre lound which ail she and Mis De Bippie 
said levolved. 

'' I know Miss May but imperfectly. Mis Màlpas ; 
I am pleased with yonr high estimation of her 
character. I came heie this moming pnrposely to 
see her ; can you spare her to me for a short con- 
versation ? I will not detain her long." 

" Certainly, I will send for her/' and she rose and 
touched the belL '' Thomas," she said to the man, 
"ask Miss May if she will come down into my 
room for a short time ; the children can go into the 
garden." 

Alice still wore a slight monming costume, and 
this, added to her graceful figure, made Mrs De 
Eippie think she had never looked upon a more 
lady-like form, for with it Alice had ail the beanng 
and self-possession of a thoroughlady. Just a few 
words of introduction foUowed, and Mrs Malpas 
leffc the room. 

"You are well acquainted with my son, I pré- 
sume ?" said Mrs De Eippie, plungîng at once into 
the subject about which she had come. 

" I do know him quite well," replied Alice; " you 
know he frequently visited us during his vacations." 

" Yes, I remember ; but I mean recently you hâve 
seen a good deal of him ; he has, if I mistake not, 
often spent his evenings at your rooms ?" 

" With my brother — ^yes." 

"You will, I trust, pardon a mother's anxiety 
respecting her only son. I hâve seen with much, 
I may say, sorrow, his prédilection in your favour. 
It was not always his désire to see your brother 
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that led him so frequently to your home ; he did 
not always find Mr May his opponent at chess, 
neither did he take a part in any songs Mr May 
sang. The evenings were, I find, devoted to yoiL" 

A flash of deep indignation dyed Alice's cheeks, 
and she answered, with a dignity which might hâve 
become a queen — 

" On those evenings when your son has corne to 
our house, my brother has always been présent, but 
of this I need not inform you, since you know I 
hâve sometimes played a game at chess with him, 
and also accompanied him in a few songs. You 
know everything in connection with his visits; 
respecting the why and wherefore he paid them, I 
never stooped so low as to inquire." 

" You must bear with me a short time, while I 
explain to you the reason why I am mentioning 
thèse things to you. I do not want you to 
encourage my son in paying attentions to you. 
For years it has been arranged that he and the 

only daughter of Sir James K should marry 

each other. My nièce. Miss K , is in every 

sensé a good match for him ; indeed it is the very 
thing that would satisfy both sides of the family. 
You understand." 

"Perfectly, a family contract, but I do not see 
why you should hâve sought me hère to tell me of 
your plana" 

" My dear young lady/' she replied, with just the 
least touch of sharpness in her tone, "it is plain 
enough to see, if you will only give yoùrself the 
trouble." 
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''But sapposing I do not choose to take the 
trouble, and désire you to make it still cleaier to 
me, so that I may the sooner see the end of your 
meaning." 

'' Well, then, to be explicit My son is just now 
smitten with you ; if you give him any encourage- 
ment, our hopes of years will be dashed to the 
giound, and I want a promise firom you that you 

will not — ^will not ; in a word, will repel his 

advances, and by so doing render me the greatest 
faveur I hâve ever asked or desired." 

''Mrs De Kippie, do you know what you are 
about ? Hâve you weighed well the task you hâve 
undertaken ?" 

''Tes ; it has not been the impulse of a moment 
I should bave sought you sooner, only I had hox>ed 
my son's fancy would die out; it was not until he 

refused to join us — that is the K ^'s and our- 

selves, in our visit to Scarborough — that I found 
how strong the fancy is." 

" And \AnBfa7icy, as you please to term it, comes 
in the way of the civil contract you bave set your 
heart on, and I suppose you are désirons of wring- 
ing a sort of promise from me never to speak to 
your son again, or something of the sort. I am not 
one of those women who lend themselves to schemes, 
neither am I one to debate for every foot of ground 
on which I stand, but I thank my God that I am a 
woman capable of understanding somewhat. of my 
duty to that God and to my feUow-man, I look on 
marriage as a imion of heart and sonl, as an institu- 
tion, the foimdation-stone of which was laid in Eden 
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beneath the gaze of angek, and hallowed by the 
songs of archangels. I know nothing of anytbing 
such as you talk about ; I am ignorant of the great 
world's code of laws, save the little glimpse you 
hâve given me this moming. You may, however, 
rest assured of one thing, viz., that if your son ever 
does me the honour to ofifer me his hand, I shall 
know how to answer him-" 

" I do not doubt that. Miss May; but allow me to 
inform you that I would, much as I love my son, 
rather part with him for ever than see him many 
beneath him." 

" Hush, you know not what you say ! A time 
may come when those words will be bitterly repented 
of. Dépend upon it, many a young life has gone 
down into the very depths of misery, through 
mothers who would now give half, nay, aU their 
own sum of life, to call back but a glimmer of that 
happiness which they hâve quenched !" 

«My moming's visit seems to hâve been thrown 
away, for I hâve got nothing from you but reproof. 
Tour brother has won my eldest daughter's affections, 
and for him she is content to throw away a title, an- 
cestral home, and wealth. They must wait many a 
weary year ère I shall give consent. Good morning. 
Miss May," and she swept out of the house, entered 
her carriage, and drove home a disappointed, but a 
wiser woman. 

The lunch at the De Eippie home was a mere 
say-so, for a cloud seemed to hâve hung its shadow 
over the whole family. Louis played with his knife 
and fork, balanced it on his glass, brought it down 

G 
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two or three times on hia plate with a crash, and 
finally pushed plate and knife and fork away, and 
rose from the table. 

"Where are you going?" inquired his mother. 

" Down to the town." 

"But you must not be gone long, the K s 

arrive by the 5.30 train, and you must meet 
them." 

"I shall be there in time; you can send the 
carriage down, and I will walk on to the station 
and meet thenu" 

Alice was busy in the middle of a sum of one of 
the twins, when, for the second time, she was sum- 
moned to see a visiter, and her surprise was great 
when she entered the drawing-room, and Louis De 
Eippie came forward to greet her. Het eye took in 
at that moment a something about him which said 
he was not at ease ; his usually bright face seemed 
to wear a serions air, and his voice had not that 
full cheery ring which was so (sho confessed it in 
her secret heart) like music to her ear. 

He took up a book, tumed over a few pages, 
then a paper knife, and eut open the leaves of a 
periodical that lay on the table, ail the time sajring 
common-place tbings. At last he threw the knife 
down and said — 

" It is no use, Alice ; I must tell you why I am 
hère. I am very misérable." 

" I am sorry to hear you say so." 

** Do you mean you are sorry because I am hère, 
or because I am unhappy ?" 

"Both." 
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" Both ! " he echoed her wori 

«Tes, both, Louis." 

'* I never thought ihe time cotdd corne when you 
would say you were sony to see me. The world 
is growing a strange world to me ; eveiy one seems 
to be actuated by one motive — seK!" 

" You are looking at it through smoked glasses — 
it is not so selfish." 

"You must possess a very high opinion of its 
iinmaculate nature, more especially so, after one 
visit you hâve had this moming." 

" I do estimate very highly its nature, for I main- 
tain that beneath the crust which you are looking 
at now there is a well of water undefiled ; only you 
somehow are out of sorts with every one, and so 
cannot bring yourseK to take ofif the upper covering 
and look down into its shining depths." 

" I hâve tried to look down, and I hâve only seen 
self mirrored in the well you deem so pure. Was 
it aught save self that brought my mother hère this 
moming ? TeU me that" 

"Yes, itwas." 

" I do not ask her object, for I know it. When 
she left home I heard her give her orders to the 
coachman. I knew it; but I hâve nothing to do 
with why she came. I hâve only to do with myself ;" 
and the bittemess was gone &om his voice ; '' I hâve 
loved you for years ; in your old home I leamed to 
love you as a boy loves, and that was long long ago ; 
the boy's love has merged into the man'a I need 
not disguise from you that this déclaration will not 
meet with the approval of my Mends ; but I want 
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you not to let anythmg that may hâve been said 
to you to-day hâve any weight with you. This is 
a matter between our two selves, and no one has a 
light to step in and rob us of that happiness M^hich 
I long for. You cannot hâve been blind to my 
attachment, and I hâve fancied sometimes that you 
caxe for me, and again I hâve been misérable with 
the thought that I may hâve been wrong ; now, I 
can bear the suspense no longer, and I hâve come 
just to teU you this, and to ask you to make my 
life's happiness. WiU you, Alice ?" 

" I cannot !" 

" Oh, Alice, you do not mean that cruel word ! 
You are not going to send me away a thousand 
times more misérable than I was when I came ?** 

Poor Alice, she was trying to be firm — ^trying to 
shut her ears to words which were speaking to her 
heart — ^trying to close that heart to its own voice, 
while heart and ear were alike deaf to every effort 
she made. 

Louis spoke again — 

"Alice, why can you not make me happy ; why 
do you not answer me ? Surely you wiU not send 
me away a misérable man! Do not, oh do not 
wreck my happiness along with your own ! For if 
mine be destroyed, so will yours be also, I am con* 
vinced. Alice, speak to me, for pity's sake !" 

"Louis, do not tempt me !" 

*' I am not tempting, I am only asking you to do 
yourself and me no wrong. If there were reasons 
why others should prevent our engagement I would 
not urge you so, but you know there are nonè." 
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"Tes, there are; I am without money, that is 
one; then your friends désire you to marry your 

cousin, Miss K , that is another; and the 

strongest one is, I will never enter a family without 
that family be willing to receive me, and you know 
vours is not" 

" Let me destroy ail the reasons you hâve built 
up, Alice ; their foundation is sand, and can be soon 
swept away. As for the money, I hâve or shaU 
hâve enough for both; then, neither I nor my 
cousin Jeannie hâve the slightest intention of 
marrying each other ; we care for each other only as 
cousins, and I hâve grounds for supposing her 
affections are where her hand only wiU go. Time 
wiU modify the last reason. There, you see on 
what a frail base you had placed them." 

"You hâve swept them away for yourself, but not 
for me.'' 

"And do you really mean to send me away on 
those grounds?" 

"Ido." 

"Then you are unMnd — ^you hâve blasted ail my 
hopes ; for, ever since you forbade me to meet you, 
my life has been one trial to make myself worthy 
of you, and now you hâve made it seem almost 
worthless." 

And he snatched up his hat and moved to the 
door. Alice, could she let him leave her thus? 
No. " Louis," she said, in a- very low tone ; his 
hand was on the door, and in another moment he 
would hâve been gone ; he tumed quickly to where 
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ahe stood, iriih both her hands on the back of a 
chair — she had dasped it to stay her agitation. 

«^ What is it, Alice, dailing ? " 

" Yon mnst not gp away angiy with me ; I 
cannot bear it.** 

"Angij; oh, I was not angiy!" and almost 
befoie she knew it he had dasped her to him, and 
this time he ponied into her a more passionate 
appeal, and she foigot her sirang reasons, forgot 
eveiything. She only remembered that she was 
dearly loved, and felt how bright life was, how 
happy it mnst be with love like that to shine 
uponit 



CHAPTEK XII. 



WALKING HOME. 



I HAVE no words to describe Clifton Grove, witli its 
gnarled and knotted elms, its dells, moss-lined, its 
cliflPs that frown down upon the silveiy Trent. It 
is immortalised by the poet whose sun set ere it 
had reached its meridian glory, and it would be 
alnxost profanity for my pen to attempt to p'erform 
a task so nobly done by one who spent his young 
life almost beneath the shadows of its hoaiy 
trees. 

The sun peered throngh the overhangtog branches 
upon at least a merry, if not a thoroughly happy, 
party. 

Louis wanted Alice to share the pleasure, but he 
had been too wise to mention her name sinc^ the 
day referred to in our last chapter. They were not 
engaged as yet, that is, as the world understands 
such things ; they understood each other, but Alice 
had refased his ring. She bade him go to Scar- 
borough — to spend his autunin on the Scotch 
moors with his friend, Norman, but to go as a free 
man ; other society would be open to him away from 
Nottingham, and in its heart he might meet one 
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more saited to him — more fit to be bis ]ifè*s 
oompanion ; and he kicked at his fieedom, aflmning 
he could not bear il, bnt she lasgfaed at Imn and 
told him he had home it for some jeazs, and surdy 
be oould bear it for a few momhs, and at List, veiy 
crofislj, he had yielded to ber wisbes; not, bowever, 
mitil he had called in Mrs Malpas to bis aid, and 
that good hidy had told him Alioe's plan was a 
sensible one: 

Xomian had stnTen ail day to get near Maiy, 
bat ''that insnfferable pappy^ &s be called tbe 
baronefs son, had stnck so dose to ber. In Tain 
be tried to get near ber, when they staited on their 
walk down to tbe feiiy, bat there was James 

K -'s arm offered and aocepted, and be had tbe 

bitter mortification of seeing him set off witb ber. 

ïeuij K was near him, or be might possîbly 

bave given vent to tbe wish that ber dading conld 
bave a good ducking in Clifton Deeps, to wash ont 
a litUe of his pnppyism ; bowerer^bisinshes never 
foond breath, for politeness demanded that be 
sboold offer his aim to tbe mother of his rivaL 
Jost in adyance of them, they walked langhing and 
chatting ; their gay spirits damped his, and be went 
on, foTgetfnl of tbe lady near him, imtil he heard 
some words which were evidently addressed to 
him ; not catching their meaning, be apolpgised. 

" I asked what yoa thonght of my son's choice» 
myliord?" 

*' To whom does your Ladyship lefer ?" 

" His cousin, Mary De Bippie." 

" Oh l" he started as thongh an adder had bitten 
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hîm, but he was too much accustomed to control 
his feelings to permit them to be displayed ; never- 
theless, the start had not escaped Lady K . 

" You did not answer my question," she said. 

*^ So far as excellency and worth go, he bas made 
an admirable choice; but I never approve of a 
maniage between blood relations." 

" Do you think cousinship ought to step in 
between affection, my Lord ?" 
No — decidedly not." 
I am glad you think so." 

Hère Norman seized the opportimity to tum the 
conversation into another channel, and though her 
Ladyship tried to grasp a handle now and then, to 
bring it back to her starting-point, she never suc- 
ceeded. 

Beneath aU the flow of conversation which made 
the home-ride pleasing, there was at least one 
bitterly aching heart. Many, many times Norman 
debated with himself, should he seek an interview, 
and ascertain if, with her hand, her heart were also 
going to her cousin ; but his pride stepped in, and 
forbade such an alternative. 

To add to his discomfort, Louis said to him, 
during the evening, as they smoked their cigar in 
the garden, " What do you think of the match my 
mother and aunt hâve concocted? Cécile would 
not hâve the heir, and so poor Mary is the one 
chosen for the high honour." 

" Strange barters take place in the présent day ; " 
and that was aU he said about it, as he threw his 
half-finished cigar among the shrubs. 
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" By-the-bye/' he continued, as though a sudden 
thought had seized him, ''the Brandons are at 
Wrelton for a few days, and I shall run down to 
them by the night train.'' 

" You will never do that ; we are ail going to 
Newstead to-monow.'* 

" I bave been to Newstead ; and I want to see 
Lord Brandon. I will go in and make my adieu to 
yonr mother, and then start" 

" Well, I shall not persuade you ; for, when you 
are determined, you always do a thing. I sball 
order a trap, and drive you down to the station." 

In the first flush of a new hope that the K 

and De Bippie family would after ail be blended 
by her youngest daughter's obédience, Mrs De Rip- 
pie forgot her plans for Lord Eoss, and so did not 
seem at ail concemed about his sudden departure. 

And thus they parted — ^the two who loved each 
other dearly, parted — ^with one shake of the hand, 
and the simple words " good-bye." 

Oh, that good-bye. How often it is uttered by 
the young and thoughtless — ^uttered lightly. Alas, 
how often it is uttered in grief and sorrow ; hand 
clasps hand on the steamers deck, at the railway 
station, and it is a life-long adieu ! 

• ••••• 

The midnight chimes rang out the " Last Bose of 
Summer," as Norman stood on the wooden bridge 
that spanned the river which flowed through Gowan 
Park; his arms were crossed on the top, and his eyes 
were fixed on the water, while he thought how his 
hopes had been as summer roses, bright and beauti- 
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ful^ and now, like the same fiower when the early 
autumn frosts hâve breathed upon it, they were 
scattered. He heard a step beside him, and looking 
up, found himself aide by side with Lord Brandon. 

" Boss, I bave no right to dog yonr steps, nor yet 
to pry into your feelings; but I bave seen tbat 
something is wrong witb you. If you cannot give 
me your confidence, do not besitate to tell me so ; if 
you can, do so ; I may be able to help you. Which- 
ever way it be, do not doubt my readiness to do for 
you ail tbat lies in my power. I cannot think you 
are in debt ; indeed, I am sure you are not ; it is 
your mind tbat is troubled, I feel sure." 

" I am a bit unsettled, my Lord ; in a few words, 
I bave met witb a great disappointment ; but I do 
not wisb to talk about it, nor yet to bave it talked 
about. I want to forget it altogetber. I sball go 
abroad.'* 

" Tbat will ease tbe ache, and beal tbe wound. 
My yacbt is lying idle at Newport ; take ber, and 
go wbere you like. I can trust you. May I trust 
you as your motber and my Mary would bave 
wisbed to bave trusted you ?" 

"You may; I cannot, tbougb, take your yacbt, 
and so deprive you of one of your greatest pleasures." 

" I sbaU not want ber for a year, and perbaps 
not tben ; so you bave no occasion to besitate about 
accepting my ofiFer." 

" I will slèep upon tbe proposition, and tell you 
tbe resuit to-morrow." 

" WeU, now go in, for a stonn is coming up, and 
you will be none tbe better for a drencbing." 
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The mocis of Scodand had one shoote' less this 
autnmii, for Xoiman safled for the oosst of Spaîiiy 
and Louis kift the heal of Xotin^nm and shot 
among the heather without him; his was a lig^t 
and happj step, nhich sp^aiig up the moantam's 
sidev staztiiig the grouse» and loosiiig the black 
cock firom hisnesL 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



AMBITION. 



A sharp frost — an early frost — had been succeeded 
by a faU of snow. Mrs De Eippîe shiveréd over 
the fire in lier boudoir, while she read hef moming 

letters. One bore the arms of the K ' fiamily, 

and it lingered longest in her hand, was read and 
re-read, then laid down, while she mnsed for a few 
minutes. At the end of her mnsing, she got up and 
rang the beU, and desired the servant who answered 
it to send Mary to her. 

She came. 

" I hâve had a letter from your aimt K this 

moming," the mother began, 

"Indeed, mamma; is she quite well?" 

^' Yes, she is weU, but very. much troubled, as I 
am also." 

^' Mamma, what is amiss ? tell me, please," said 
Mary, with an eager anxious voice. 

" ' Amiss,' Mary, do you say, when you should be 
the one to know it best, with the why and the 
wherefore?" 

" / know it, mamma ?" she questioned. 
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" Yes, you, Mary; my only hope, as I may call 
you; and hère I find you too Iiave disappointed 
me. 

" Mamma, what hâve I done that is wrong V 

"Refased your cousin James, the best possible 
match for yoiu Cécile, in Eer wiKulness, threw 
from her a title, wealth, and broad lands ; but I 
never thought my Mary would or could act so 
fooUshly; hère I hâve soifght to educate my 
daughters to fill a high position, and one is content 
to throw her best prospects aside for the son of a 
ruined banker, and only a clerk; and the other, 
from mère caprice — I can call it nothing else — does 
the same thing ; and yet she asks me if she ' has 
done anything wrong !' I ask her what she thinks?'* 

She did not reply. 

" Mary, what do you think ?" 

'* I think I hâve only done right, mamma, and no 
wrong." 

"little did I think my youngest child would 
prove so disobedient," she bitterly exclaimed. 

" Mamma, listen to me a few moments. I do not 
wish to be thought disobedient. I am not so, only 
in this one thing. I eannot marry my cousin James, 
and I hâve told him so. In eveiything else I will 
most wiUingly obey you, but in this I eannot." 

" I do not wish to uige you to do anything con- 
trary to your own wishes — ^my children shall never 
say I forced them into an alliance thdt was distaste- 
faltothem; but I shall use every means in my power 
to prevent their entering into one which I disap- 
prove of." 
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"My dear mamma, I do not désire to marry 
any one." 

" You intend to be the old maid of the family ! " 
she jnst sneered ; " a pity you cannot emiilate your 
ancestress^ the maiden De Bippie^ who fonnded a 
convent ; it is in existence yet, we had better seek 
it ont for you." 

"I think if God intend me to marry, I shall 
marry, but only then where my affections are given 
and retumed." 

"I cannot understand such complète nonsense; 
your father and I had none of it ; we knew we were 
intended to marry each other, and when the time 
came we did- so, and hâve lived happily ever since, 
and I am sure we love each other. Does he ever 
do anything without Consulting me ? Do we ever 
quarrel ?" 

" You are happy, I know ; but I could never be 
happy if I were disposed of in the same manner, 
unless my affections went with the disposai" 

" Mary, you astonish me ; I never thought I had 
aught else to do with you but just command, and 
hère I hâve been deceived in the one I hâve always 
looked upon as my most docile child. My children 
thwart pae at every tum ; first Cécile, then Louis, 
now you." 

" I like my cousin, as my cousin ; nothing more, 
and never shall. Please, mamma, let me be just as 
I am. I am happy hère, I want no other home." 

" I told you before I should never force my chil- 
dren to do anything. You can go, Mary. Stay; 
has your father gone to the warehouse ?" 
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" He was in his study when I came hère." 

Mrs De Bîppie went to the study, and foiind her 
husband there. His letters were always sent up by 
Harry May, and this moming the bag had been 
imusually full, and he had not yet got throngh his 
correspondence. Mrs De Eippie was a good help- 
meet in this respect, for she generally assisted him, 

but this moming her letter from Lady K had 

claimed her first attention; for she had known of 
the intended proposai for her youngest,daughter's 
hand, and anxious to know the resuit, she had gone 
to her ownroom an hour before her time — even just 
as her fire was being lighted, hence the reason 
why we found her shivering over it. 

" Can I help you ?" she inquired of her husband. 

" Thank you, dear." 

And he gave her some letters to open and read ; 
she went through them carefuUy, writing in pencil 
her comments upon them, When they were ail 
finished, she said — 

" It seems to me to be more needful than ever 
that some one should be sent to Grermany to watch 
over the interests of the firm." 

"So I think, and the sooner we despatch May 
the better ; he did incalculable good before." 

"Why notsend Louis?" 

" That would never do ; it is absolutely necessary 
that some one should réside there for a time, and I 
do not think that would suit him, more especially 
as he is so anxious to get home, even now, from 
Scotland," 
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" But you must show him how needful it is for 
him to go to look after his own afifairs." 

" My dear, there is not such absplute need ; May 
can do the business equally as well, nay, better." 

" My dear fellow, you are so bKnd. To stay hère 
would be the very thing Louis would like, to be 
near May's sister ; whereas, you can show him in a 
good Ught the ne;d for his going, and, by so doing, 
prevent his forming a most foolish attachment." 

" Miss May is a lady, my dear ; why should we 
stand in the way ?" 

" Think of his future — ^his position hère as one of 
the first manufacturers, with one of the oldest firms 
to call his own — a connection on the Continent and 
in America such as no other man hère has; and 
think of the standing he will take. You might 
hâve served your town over and over again in the 
House of Gommons, but you would not, and the 
post you would not occupy our boy may fill with 
honour. Send him from home, I say, keep him 
abroad a time, and his fancy will hâve been 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. Keep him 
hère, let him make a foolish marriage, get burdened 
with a family, and so cripple his énergies. I want 
to see our only boy a star ; he has abilities, he has 
tact, he has talent, he has the gift of language, what 
may he not become ?" 

" You reason well, my love, as you always do. I 
must go now. Say nothing to Louis about this 
when he comes. I must think it over." 

" You will not consult May ?" 

" Oh, no, not to-day." 

H 
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"What inight he not becomeî* What? We 
lay oiir plans for onr dear ones, we map them ont, 
mark every headland, cape, and bay; put a lofty 
mountain chain heie, sweet valleys there ; trail the 
fihining stream — a very thread of sflver — ^through 
pleasant meadows and verdant fields, until it 
loses itself in the mighty océan ; bnt we leav e ont 
the fix)wning crag, the sand bars, and shoals; the 
yawning précipice and the treacherous glaciers 
romain nnniarked , yet nev ertheless they are there, 
and oftentimes the bark we launched amid so much 
gaiety is wrecked on one of those danger spots our 
loving or our ambitions hand disdained to mark; or 
the traveller we bade adien to in the heyday of 
yonth andgladness,is bionghtbacktonsashattered 
relie of his former self, having had to toil throngh 
marshes and over fields of ice, oftentimes missing 
his footing, becanse we had faQed to point ont the 
spots where danger lay. 

"What may he not become?" The laughing 
infant that looks np into thy face, fond mother ! 

" What may she not become ?" 

Bear thy dreams mountain high, let their lofty 
summits pîerce the very clonds, yet a day may come 
when they shall faU with an overwhelming crasL 
But build on, the work is a sweet solace to thee, 
and it may be on its ruin thon wilt read thy first 
hard life-lesson ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 



TRIUMPH. 



The snow lay thickly on the giound in the earlj 
paxt of November, as Louis walked by the side of 
Alice to the park. 

" I shall go in, Alice," he said, " Mrs Malpas will 
not send me away." 

A few weeks of happiness had been granted to 
thèse two, who were content to wait — content to 
hope. This weaiy waiting; how cahnly some rise 
each moming. hoping that the day which haa 
dawned npon them will ère it closes bring them 
what they hâve so very patiently expected; but 
the sun goes down in a deep bed of glory, with a 
happy portend for the coming morrow, and the 
evening draws its gray curtain closely round ; and 
yet with the gathering night the hope is as far off 
as ever ; but the calmness has not gone down with 
the sun — has not been enclosed in the sombre cur- 
tains ! Happy are they who can thus wait ! Poor 
fools who can thus calmly greet each day, and bid 
adieu to each night. 

Again and again had the German scheme been 
mooted. At first, Louis would hear nothing about 
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it ; bat lie wbs made to see, eyentnally, how mnch 
better it woald be^ in erexy sensé, if he wonld take 
an active part in the business in which he would 
soon become a partner, and so render bim inde- 
pendent to many at bis own pleasora 

''Grood moming. Mis Malpas," be said, as be 
entered, " I bave corne to say good-bye ; for I am 
going at mid-day.** 

** So soon, ilr Lonis ?" 

'Tes, the sooner I go, the sooner I sball get 
back, and as there is a great deal of happiness 
awaiting me in the fatnre» the nearer I bring that 
fdtnje, the better for me.** 

" I know what yonr happiness is, and I wish you 
more than I can telL I, who bave tested Alice's 
worth, am able to say that you are going to gain a 
treasnre." 

" Thank y on very mnch indeed. Now, I want a 
promise, Mrs Malpas ?" 

"Whatisit?" 

"Take care of my Alice svhîle I am away. See 
that she writes to me regolarly to cheer me np, or 
else, some fine moming, I sball be jumping into the 
Ehine." 

" I bave long looked npon her as a danghter ; she 
sball be ever to me as snch." 

A sudden thought paled bis face, and the bright 
sonny hne died away. It was as thongh a waft 
from a colder r^on had swept bis brow. The 
small, finely-shaped hand grasped the hand of the 
woman who had worked in bis father^s warehonse ; 
and he said, with a strange trembling in his voice, 
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"Mrs Malpas, you are good. Let her be as a 
daughter to yoiL I leave her with you. I trust 
you; and — and — should anythîng ever happen to 
me, care for her. But should God spare me, I 
shall retum and ask for her from you, as I would 
ask for her from a mother's hand." 

"I will be faithful to my trust. I am going to 
leave you now. Good-bye !** 

Nine months swept on. Louis had leamed well 
the whole history of the quaint old city of Cologne ; 
he had made many pleasant excursions up and 
down the Khine, combining business with pleasure; 
but he longed for home with ail a school-boy's 
longing, and he wrote impatient letters home to 
induce his feither to hasten his return ; and at last, 
in reply to an unusually impatient despatch, he 
received his congé, and his step was free and 
bounding as he trod, for the last time, the floor of 
one of the noblest piles ever reared by human 
hand. The soft evening rays fell slantingly through 
the Windows, and cast their many-coloured rays on 
the stones beneath his feet, whUe the magnificent 
organ rolled forth some of Beethoven's grand music, 
and fiUed his mind with a strange cahn. He 
stayed his step, as the holy atmosphère seemed 
breathed into his soûl, and he felt as though he 
had, by some strange mystery. been suddenly trans- 
ported into the midst of one of the mighty forests 
of the Far West, and there left alone with nature 
and God, and the music was as the thousand 
voices of its inhabitants, borne with the dash of 
the waterfall, and the rushing of the stream on the 
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bosom of the breeze, as it rose and swelled, drew 
near, and dîed Srway. He hushed his breathing^ 
and looked np into the dim arches that rose high 
above him, like the interlaced arms of the mighty 
giants over whose heads âges had diawn their 
storm-chariots. 

Another figure stood as motionless as he^ but 
with bent, bared head, drinking in the closing sym- 
phony. A deep sîgh escaped his lips, and Louis 
started, and looked round; 

Who was that wrapped up in the gloom, near 
one of the pillars ? Surely he knew its outline ! 
Tes, it was he — it was none other than Lord 
Boss! 

The récognition was mutuel, and as the last notea 
of the organ swept along the mighty arches and then; 
died away as the sough of the wind through a pine 
forest, they clasped hands. 

Lord Eoss spoke — 

" Louis, I had scarcely hoped to meet you heie. 
The yacht was out of order, so I put in at Amster- 
dam, and just stroUed on hère, not expecting to see 
you, for I thought you only came oflf for six months. 
Lucky, was it not, that the music tempted me hère, 
and so saved me the trouble of looking for you." 

" It was, for I am now under leave of absence, 
and may start ofif at any hour, but come on to my 
aboda" 

Lord Boss linked his arm into Louis's, and they 
threaded their way down the ill-paved crooked 
streets. 

The next two days were devoted to Cologne, and 
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then Norman proposed a run down the Bhine for 
a few days, to which Louis eagerly assented. 

"But, Eoss, I must write some letters first; I 
cannot fly ofif like you, hère, there, and everywhere, 
and not let any one know of my whereabouts/* 

"You are blest with friends and relatives, you 
see, and I am a lonely sort of fellow." 

" You need.not be. By-the-bye, do you ever think 
of your Devonahrre home ? What a shame it seems 
to lieave it as you hâve done since you came of age/*^ 

" It îs a shame, I know ; but I cannot go to live 
there yet. I once thought I could, and went down 
like a fool, and collected decorators, paper-hangers, 
and upholsterers, and put a few rooms into a new 
garb, and I was as pleased with the thîng as a little 
^1 with a doU's house, and I came away with an 
intense désire to return as soon as possible; and 
then — ^then — X sent orders a month after to put thô 
trumpery I had spent a few huijLdreds on in brown 
holland bags, and board up the Windows. I almost 
hâte the place !** 

liouis gave a low whistla 

"You hâve been in love, Eoss," he said;. "ah! 
the feeling is a queer one ! Kever mind ; ail comes 
right, generally, in the end. Novel-like, they meet 
again, are engaged, and the last page closes vrith 
a peal of bells." 

" For some, yes." 

After some little time, Louis said — 

"There, my letters are finished, and when they 
are posted, ofif down the Eomans Eherus Superbu» 
— ^Victor Hugo's ' great moat !' " 
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''Oh, Louis!" as his eye caug^t an address on 
one of tbe envélopes, ''tliis is it: is it Miss May?" 

" We aie to be married in the spring." 

" Grood ; let me wish you joy, my boy. I think 
you bave made a wise choica Is May stQl at your 
place?" 

" Yes, and, mncb agaînst my wisb, is only occn- 
pying tbe same position, tbongb vitb an advance 
of salaiy. I wanted bim to be a partner, for be bas 
labonred bard for tbe finn; but my lady-motber 
crasbed tbat in tbe bnd. Cécile and be are content 
to wait, tbongb tbe waiting may be a weary one. 
As soon as my fatber retires, I sball divide witb 
May" 

'^ Is it mon^ tbat is wanting ? Becanse, do not 
let tbat stand in tbe way of bis advancement I 
will pnt a few tbonsands in for bim, and be need 
not be told. Yon migbt oblige me in tbis.** 

*I will mention it to my fatber wben I get 
bome, and if it can be donc, dépend npon it it sball 
ba" 

Back again fiom tbeir pleasant tonr down tbe 
Bbine, tbey travelled to Amsterdam, intending 
tbere to part company, for Lord Koss was to leave 
tbe yacbt at I^itb to be thorougbly renovated, and 
from tbence was going on to bis Scotcb sbooting- 
box, but at tbe seaport letters awaited Lonis, 
stating tbat bis family were preparing to go to 
Scarborougb. " I bave got some news bere, Eoss," 
be said, as tbey stood on tbe deck, ère tbe yacbt 
weigbed anebor ; tbe wbole of my family are pre- 
paring for tbeir sea-side visit, and bave pitcbed ou 
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the old place, Scarborough ; instead of pnttîng me 
down at Hidl, what say yon to the former place ? " 

" With aU the pleasure possible. They are going 
to weigh anchor, and l'U give the order." He 
stepped abaft, " Captain, steer for Scarborough." 

" Yes, my Lord." 

And the anchor was heaved on deck, the yacht 
shot like a bird from her moorings, and thus two 
beings were carried by the waves to their destiny— 
a destiny how différent. Wisely is the future con- 
cealed from our view, draped in the blackness and 
darkness of night ; else shoidd we shape our course 
diflferently ? No, we should still pursue the same 
line of conduct, for a "man's way seemeth right in 
his own eyes." 

The moon laved herself in the German Océan, 
the stars dipped their shadows in the billows, as 
the two friends paced the deck and watched the 
waves as they curled and dashed against their bark. 
For a long time no word had been spoken between 
them. At last Lord Ross broke the silence. "I 
suppose, Louis, your sister Mary is married ? " 

'* Married ! not she, Cécile would. not hâve the 

heir to the K-^ title, neither would Mary, so he, 

poor feUow, is doing the grand tour with his parents 
— seeking solace for his wounded heart, and Cécile 
is waiting for the good time to come, and Mary is, 
I fancy, making the garments of a Sister of Mercy, 
as she has very firmly declared 'against marriage." 

'' Will she be of the party at the sea-side ? " 

" Of coursa" 

Norman threw the end of his cigar înto the sea. 
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and walked off to the end of the yacht^ and seemed 
intently watching her eut her way through the sea, 
but his thoughts were far away ; a new hope had 
sprung into being, a new light had shone into his 
heart, and he turned back to his friend, who was 
still enjoying his Havannah. 

" Louis, I shall hâve those Windows at Eoss Moor 
unboarded, l'il hâve the holland pinafores taken 
off, and let the autumn sun look in upqn my house- 
hold goda." 

''What's taken you, man? Has the fresh sea 
breeze blown away the cobwebs of your braiji? 
Not many days since you hated the place, and had 
given it up to dust, decay, and an old man and 
woman, and now you are going to furbish it up 
once more^ let in the sunlight for a few more 
weeks, the same as you did before^ and re-model e^ 
few more looms, then fasten them up agaîn, Dq 
not be so foolish." 

"A few words of yours hâve blown away thQ 
cobwebs." 

"My words?" 

" Yes ; your cousin is out of my road now." 

"Is that it, Eoss?" and he faced round and 
looked his friend in the face ; " was it for Mary you 
brightened up Eoss Moor î " 

« Even so." 

" But trade has defiled our hands." 

" The De Kippie brow has graced many a coronet^ 
and why should I not give mine to the brightest 
and best of your family ? " 

" You do not pay me a very high compliment^' 
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." I would not wish for a better brother/* 

The yacht had made a quick run, and she entered 
the harbour at Scarborough on the Saturday after- 
noon, just a day and a half sooner than they 
anticîpated. 

" We will go up to the hôtel and order dinner, 
Boss, and make the beat of our time until the 
family corne on Monday," said Lonis. 

"And the Fairy may rest until then, and gô on 
to Leith without me. I wonder if my chance is 
any better than Mr K^ ^'a" 

"You seemed to think so when you talked of 
nnboarding Windows, ftc." 

" I hoped so at least " 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE SETTING SUN. 



The Sun was sinking down beldncl a wide stretch 
of moorland, and showing forth in stiange beauty 
Scawby Mills; the beck ttunbled over the half- 
bnried wheels — ^buried deep by the last wînter's 
flood ; the same waters that dasbed in a sort of half 
playful glee over moss-covered stones, and swept, 
with a crystal sheen the big red boulders, had 
corne down, only a few months before, in their giant 
might, carrying strength in their volume, and leav- 
ing destruction behind them, sweeping far ont, 
into the unsatisfied océan, mill-gear, flour, and 
wheat. 

This evening, the tiny diamond drops hung on 
the spokes of the wheels which would revolve no 
more, and feathery sea-weed draped the fast-rotting 
wood-work. No wonder, then, that the beauty of 
that scène had struck the two friends as a strange 
one. They walked back on the cliffs, light and gay 
of heart, now and then throwing a stick into the 
on-coming waves, and watching Norman's New- 
foundland fetch it out 

"Look hère, Ross," exclaimed Louis, "what a 
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splendid back-ground the old castle makes to this 
picture." 

The words had scarcely escaped fron> his lips ere 
he was faUing from rock to rock— the soil on which 
he had stood had given way, and he had fallen with 
it. Lord Eoss waited not to seek a road; accus- 
tomed in boyhood to his Devonshire crags, he let 
himself down, as rapidly as possible, to the side of 
his friend. Already a crowd was gathered. They 
on the sands, who had seen the fall, hastened to the 
bruised, wounded man. A litter was speedily im- 
provised, and he was carried back to the hôtel he 
had left, only two hours before, full of health, life, 
and spirits. 

As the midnight hour was booming out, Louis 
showed signs of consciousness, and Lord Eoss bent 
his ear close to his lips to catch the low murmiir 
they gave forth — 

"AHcer 

" I hâve telegraphed for your friends, dear Louis ; 
in three hours they may arrive." 

" See Alice for me, and tell her how hard it was 
to die away from her — ^that my last thoughts were 
for her. God will help to soften this bitter blow." 

Silence again for three hours, during which time 
Lord Eoss had not changed his position by the bed. 
The doctors watched also, for a human life hung on 
a thread, and at any moment the thread might 
snap. 

*' Norman," was scarcely breathed from the pale, 
bloodless lips. 

" Yes, Louis." 
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"Pray;** and bis hand was put out to grasp his 
fiiend'â. Korman knelt down ; those in the room 
knelt also, and np from his trembling heart he sent 
a pétition so eamest, so pleading, it might hâve 
been his own life he was asMng of high heaven ; 
and while he prayed in yeiy agony of spirit, others 
had corne into the room, but so silently, that the 
least footfall had not canght the ear; and they 
fitood in the shadow of the room — ^his mother and 
father. 

The pétition was finished; Louis gave Konnan a 
sweet smile as thanks, and a tighter grasp of the 
hand ; then asked, — 

" Has my mother corne ?" 

Korman saw her standing near, and answered, 
"Yes." 

Then he and the doctors withdrew, and left them 
alone. No one ever knew what was said during 
that interview — ^life and death held converse on the 
confines of the other world — etemity and time met 
face to face. Oh, that time, when we look upon 
an ebbing life, and watch the datk waves of a 
darker sea roll on to the sands that fringe the nairow 
strip of turf beneath our feet ! 

When we listen to the clash of the broken bowl, 
and hear each shred fall with its clear cutting ring 
into the deep fountain ! And yet the green strip 
beneath us does not grow yellow and sear ; the 
fountain continues to send up its bubbKng waters, 
and ail things go on as though no fell destroyer 
stalked in his might through our homes, and car- 
ried oflF the light and joy of our life. 
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The Sabbath sun was shining high and clear over 
the glittering sea when Mrs De Eippie went down 
ôtalrs to where Lord Eoss sat, his head bowed on 
hîs hands. She almost hesitated to address him, so 
stricken ho seemed, bnt she was stricken more than 
one could almost hâve thought possible; years 
seemed to hâve rolled over her since he had seen 
her laât ; sudden trouble had blanched her cheek, 
and duUed her eye, and crushed into nothingness 
the hauteur that had always cluDg to her as a part 
of her inner being. 

"Lord Eoss, mR you telegraph to Mr May, and 
request him to bring his sister at once — ^nothing 
must delay him, and, if need be, he must take a 
spécial through — ^make it urgent, if you please ; the 
doctor says Louis may linger only a few hours, 
perhaps a few days, until mortiiScation sets in, and 
he miLst see her." 

Her voice which had trembled through the 
speech hère gave way. Norman could not trust 
himself to speak ; he placed a chair for her, and then 
took his hat and went out on his melancholy errand. 

" I would rather part with him for ever than see 
him marry beneath him!" Alas, how bitterly 
those words surged up over ail her grief — ^they 
bowed the haughty woman to the very ground. 
" If I could only call them back," was the one cry 
of her bleeding heart, but they rose and mocked her 
grief; and, as she laid her hand on the damp brow 
of her boy, and stooped to kiss his lips, they pierced 
her as a poisoned dart. 
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Mrs Malpas had drawn down the blinds in her 
own roouL, and shaded the light from the passive 
figure that lay on the 60& ; through ail the honse a 
hush reigned. A servant softly opened the door, 
and beckoned her mistress out. 

Harry May was down-stairs with the telegram in 
his hand. 

" Mrs Malpas, look hère — ^it has just corne, and I 
hâve driven down as fast as possible." 

She took it and read. 

"Mrs De Eippie wishes you to corne at once 
and bring your sister — take a spécial — spare no 
expense, only get through with ail possible speed. 
Louis is alive and sensible." 

" Hère, Mr Malpas, read this, and help Mr May 
— you had better go to the station and arrange 
everything as speedily as possible, and I will hâve 
Alice ready." 

"Mrs Malpas, you will go with AUce?" said 
Harry. 

"Yes, we will both go with you — ^my husband 
shall take ail care ofif your hands — ^you look as if 
you had had no rest." 

** I hâve not. I am so troubled for my sister." 

She went back to her room. 

"Alice, darUng, you must get up and go with 



me. 



i< 



Where to, Mrs Malpas ?" 
" To Louis, my dear ; his mother has sent for you." 
Oh no ! she said — I cannot repeat the words." 
Never mind them now; your brother will be 
back directly, and we must be ready." 
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" Tell me what you know of Louis ; 4o not keep 
anything back." 

'' The telegram from Lord Hess says he is alive 
and sensible." 

" I can be ready soon," and she moved quickly 
towards the door ; but lier step Mtered, for she had 
hitherto borne up bravely, and had not shed a tear 
yet ; the kind motherly arms of her ftiend were 
around her, and she was led back to the sofa, 

" There, sit down^ my love, and I will fetch your 
things." 

Alice was as passive as a chUd in her hands, and 
sat down without a word, and suffered lierself to be 
dressed for her hasty joumey. 

Eailway officiais had been heavily fae'd ; and in 
rather more than an hour from the receipt of the 
telegram, they were at the station ail ready to start. 

Ail day Louis's eager eye had been seeking the 
door of his room ; it pained his mother mare than 
words can describe to see how anziously he seemed 
to listen to the slightest soimd. Lord Eoss went 
backwards and forwards to the station in hopes of 
meeting the brother and sister ; he was pacing up 
and down the platform, when a derk came up to 
him, and said — 

" A spécial is telegraphed from York, sir ; it will 
reach in an hour." 

"Thank you;" and he pressed something into 
the man's hand, and started off to cariy the tidings 
to Mrs De Rippie. 

" Louis, the train is nearly hère," she said to her 
son in a whisper. 
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'* Thank God, moiher, I sliall see ber once more." 

" Tes, my boy, thank GUxl, you wilL" 

" Mother, do not startle her. Mother ! " 

" My son, my Louis ! ** 

" She is veiy, yeiy dear to me." 

" I know it ; and she will grow dear to me toa" 

" Thank you." 

**Tou must not talk any more now; you must 
save ail your strength." 

Bark had been laid down in front of the hôtel, 
60 that the sound of traffic might not reach the ears 
of the wounded man ; so though Louis listened, the 
Sound of wheels did not greet his ears. Mrs De 
Bippie stood at the door, regardless of the few 
servants who lingered there to attend the travellers 
who had just arrived; and when Harry assisted 
his sister out of the carriage, she took her hand, and 
led her into their own room; t^iere was no one 
there, and as she untied her bonnet strings, and 
took off her jacket, she spoke not a word, and Alice 
accepted the service passively ; then she poured out 
some wine, and mixed some water with it, and bade 
her drink it. 

" No, thank you ; let me see Louis." 

" My dear child, you must take something, you 
look so ill, and for his sake you must do it; I 
cannot let him see you like this." 

" I will do anything you wish." 

"Then forgive me, Miss May, for I am a most 
imhappy woman." y. 

" I hâve nothing to forgive now" 
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" You will, I know, be calm for hîs sake. Kow 
we will go." 

Mrs De Bipple took her to the door of the 
chamber, and beckoned her husband and daughters 
from the loom, so that no one might witness the 
meeting between Alice and Louis. We, too, forbear 
to put it into words. Such things are not for the 
world's eye, so we draw a veil over it» 

Monday moming dawned bright and beautifid, as 
if to justify the words of the poet, who wrote — 

*' How strikingly the oonrae of nature telLi, 
By its light heed of hnman snffering, 
That it was fashioned for a happier world." 

The sufferîng man lay on his bed, calm and 
composed, as though no Damocletian sword hung 
ready to eut away his last hold on life ; his mother 
was sitting by him, for she had sent Alice to take 
some rest — ^had consigned her to Mrs Malpas. 

"Mother," said the young man, "is there any 
reason why Alice should not bear my name ?" 

" None whatever, Louis." 

" You know I can never get well again ; my days, 
perhaps hours, are numbered ; and could she be my 
wife for only one short hour, it would be such a joy 
to me." 

Such a wish from her son was equal to a com- 
mand ; she would hâve moved heaven and earth to 
accomplish it, and the very fact of stirring herself 
up to bring it about brightened her cheek and eye. 
Lord Boss went to London for the spécial Ucense, 
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and on Thnrsday, when the dying day was just 
lingering over the sea's broad bosom, a white-robed 
figure was asking, in solenm accents — accents made 
more solemn by the scène and hour — 

^ Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man?" 

Mrs Malpas stepped forward, and placed Alice's 
hand in Louis's, thus carrying ont his own désire. 
The mamage-ceremony completed, then followed 
the célébration of the Lord's Supper; and, as the 
last prayer ascended, the angel of death folded his 
wing more closely near the sick man's bed. Ail 
sensé of pain had died away, but that only proved 
the end more near. 

In the hush of the midnîght hour, as they sat in 
the next rôom, a pale, expectant group, with the 
Windows open to admit what little cooling breeze 
there was, for the night was sultry, two figures 
stood in a recess of one of the Windows. They 
were Lord Eoss and Mary De Eippie. 

Strangely had this trial brought those two so 
closely to each other, and though but few words 
had been spoken between them, each had seemed to 
dérive a comfort from the other. 

Tears were slowly stealing down her cheeks, and 
the hand that grasped the window-sill trembled 
with suppressed émotion. Another hand was laid 
iipon it, and she suffered it to be taken into its 
keeping, and a voice said, so low she could scarcely 
hearit — 

"Mary, one union has been celebrated to-day; 
why not another ? Louis knew of my wîshes — the 
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hopes and \^îshes of years. It is a solemn time to 
ask you such a thing, but the matter is a solemn 
one, not only for time, but etemity ! Is there any 
reason why it should not be, Mary V 

"No!" 

The tears gathered faster, and the hand trembled 
more and more, as he drew his mother's ruby ring 
from ofif his finger, and placed it upon hers. No 
more words were spoken, but they understood each 
other, and the solemn betrothal seemed, in after 
years, to lend a sacredness to the tie which bound 
them, which nought else could hâve done. 

Louis lingered until the Saturday, but his sensés 
were given him until the last moment. The blow 
was a hard one, but they who Wept for his early 
manhood, thus eut down, sorrowed not as those who 
had no hope, for he was willing to go ; résignation 
had been given him from on high, and he spoke 
with calmness of his willigigness to départ when his 
Master caUed. They had thought him gone, so 
softly did he breathe when Lord Eoss bent over 
him, and said— 

" Louis, ' though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, Thou art with me/ *' 

" He is with me," was the answer. " Norman !" 

** Louis — dear Louis 1" 

He opened his eyes, and looked on the stricken 
fisuîe of the wife of a few hours, and the " cord was 
loosed." 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



CHBISTMAS EVE. 



'♦ Chkistmas Eve ! " The joyous bells ringing in 
the advent of a Saviour's birth, the log on the 
hearth, the gathered family, the youthful laugh fiiU 
of glee and gladness, ail boded a happy time. Not- 
withstanding ail thèse outward tokens there were 
sombre clouds over some households. The holly- 
berry and the glossy lanrel shone in the lamp light 
in the De lUppie's drawing-room. Mrs De Eippie 
drew aside the curtains again and again, and looked 
out into the moonlight; at last she impatiently 
said — 

''Alice is late; I am almost growing jealous of 
Mrs Malpas." 

"No one could grow jealous of her, mamma^" 
said Mary, " she has been so good to ail of na." 

"She has, my dear, that I feel we can never 
repay her ; but she might hâve spared your sister 
sooner to-night." 

" There they are," exclaimed Cécile, as a carriage 
drew up to the door, and in a few minutes Alice 
entered. Mrs De Eippie was the first to greet her, 
and the same low-toned voice, that had been so like 
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musîc to lier son's ear and was growing the same to 
hers, said — 

" Mamma, you nnist pardon us for being late, we 
hâve brought our apology witb us in the shape of 
Lord Eoss, knowing that you would not tum him 
out to-night." 

" You did right, my dear." 

Hère Harry and Lord Eoss entered. The latter 
said, " I can hardly expect you tô forgive me for 
taking you by storm like this, but Christmas was 
assuming a dreary look at Boss Moor, and so I took 
French leave and came oflf to Harry's, and he has 
carried me hère." 

There was just the least shadow of a subterfuge 
in his speech. Eoss Moor never looked better — 
the extrême cold had not Md its biting finger on 
everything, so he had in reality left a brighter 
prospect, outwardly, behind him. What he meant 
was, the big rooms were dreary because no brighter 
présence was there. TJp to this time he had not 
asked for Mary De Eippie's hand — she had begged 
him to let the sharp edge of her parents* grief wear 
off ère he said anything to them, and he had done 
so, but now he felt he could not keep back any 
longer. 

" Lord Eoss," said Mrs De Eippie, " we hâve an 
old-fashioned Christmas eve in our family ; we hâve 
supper and spiced aie." 

" I shall enjoy it. May made me hâve some tea 
to send the chill out of my bones, so I feel in time 
for your supper." 

That meal over, the ladies had withdrawn, and 
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Harry defining fix)m a few of Norman's words that 
he would like a short moment alone with their host^ 
had foUowed them very soon. 

Norman played with an apple as Mr De Eippie 
referred, in a few broken words, to his son, 

"May I be your son, Mr De Eippie — ^will you 
give me Mary ? " 

"My Lord!" His tone of Toice was one of 
snrprise. 

*' I hâve long loved your daughter, and when I 

nnderstood from Lady K that her son was 

about to many her I went abroad. I leamt my 
mistake on my homeward joumey, and Mary and I 
were engaged on the night of Louis's marriage. In 
conséquence of the heavy trouble that had fallen on 
you ail, she requested me not to consider it a 
ratified thing for six months at the least We 
hâve never held any communication, but I, — ^I 
could not keep away any longer, and that is why I 
am hère to-night." 

" I cannot say you nay, my Lord, though I must 
say you hâve taken me by surprise, for I hâve 
always looked upon my youngest daughter as a 
home-bird." 

" Thank you ! Lord Brandon, my mother's trus- 
tée, and my late guardian, will see you about settle- 
ments whenever you like." 

" I am not in a hurry to lose my daughter." 

" I am afraid I shall not want to wait long." 
Mrs De Eippie and Alice were going over some 
magnificent photographs at one of the tables. They 
were a collection the former had been malring of ail 
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the places in Germany which her son had visited, 
and were intended as a présent for lus wife ; thej 
were to be given to her on the foUowing moming. 
Hany May and the two sisters were at the piano 
singing — 

** Haric, a thrilling voiee îb Boonding." 

Norman joined the two at the table. 

" Mrs De Eippie," he "began, " you will hâve to 
take me as a relative, for Mr De Bippie has pro- 
mised me Mary." 

" But there is Mary to consnlt," she answered. 

" That was done some time ago." 

" Hâve you corresponded ?" The tone was sharp 
and imperative. 

" Oh no ! When I spoke to Mary she put me on 
a six months' probation, but I could not wait 
patiently to the end, and so I came to be Harry^s 
uninvited guest, and he brought me hère. Mrs 
Louis," he said, tuming to Alice, " will you hâve me 
;for a brother ?" 

« Willingly, my Lord." 

" Eoss Moor will look its best in the early spring, 
and I shaU want you both to see pnd enjoy my 
sea-side home." 

" I cannot spare Mary so soon as that. Lord Eoss." 

"You would if you knew how long I hâve wEtited 
for her, and you mvst, for Eoss Moor is so gloomy." 

" And yet you are wanting us to share its gloom 
jsome day,'* Alice said smilingly. 

" I mean it is gloomy without Mary." 

" Mary, come hère," said Mrs De Eippie, as the 
music ceased. 



» 
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" Do you know what Lord Soss wants ? 
"Yes, mamma," 



Wbat more shall I add ? Life lias its soitows 
and sunshine ; we ail hâve our dark and bright 
days ; but I wonld fain close my narrative while it 
is noon-tide. Bosb Moor is brightened by a fond 
wife's présence, who is not spoîlt by the Society in 
which she moves, but who best of ail knows with 
her husband how to pray to be built up in their 
most holy faith, and to keep themselves in the love 
of God. 

Mrs De Eippie does not prefer the daughter who 
wears the title before the wife of the M.P. for Not- 
tingham, Mrs May, but she does seem to prefer be- 
fore any one that tall, black-robed figure, who is so 
frequently with her. 

Harry and Cécile live in the De Rippie mansion, 
and the fath^ and mother inhabit a house they 
hâve built near Mrs Malpas's, which they call 
" Mrs Louis's" — ^the latter alternâtes between the 
two dwellings living her life of simple unassuming 
piety. 



THE END. 
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Correction Marks ; Hints about Binding and Advertlsements ; and a variety of 
reliable information indispensable to aU about to print. Second Edition, con- 
siderably improved, Svo, cloth, price ls. 
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Important Work: 



THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 

One Vol. Crown 8vo, Price Six ShUlingt. 



THE EXAMINEE. 

We regret tbat we cannot do more justice to thèse idéal reforma than in 
merely quoting this résume^ whioh gives bat the feeblest idea of tbeir pnrposes» 
breadth, and compréhension. And, withoat affecting to endorse the desinbleness, 
whether in prinoiple or détail, of what the author would esteem so bénéficiai, we 
are at liberty to appreciate the merit and originality of a work which beara the 
impress of thought and original power. 

THE LONDON REVIEW. 

Let us say at the outset that Mr. Hopkins seems to us to write with the greatest 
impartlality ; that his s^le Ls always clear and lucid ; and that, while obviouslj 
writing from deep conyiction, he never attempts to bolster up a logical ai^nunent 
with windy appeals to the émotions. . . . Thèse extracts will show that Mr. 
Hopkins, daring and even revolutionary as he sometimes ls, can argue his point 
ealmly. It is not within our province to say whether his political théories aro 
invanably right, but in any case they deserve the attention of those who are glad 
to welcome any political reformer who contributes his best towurds a solution of 
any one of our numerous difliculties. 

THE IMPERIAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Hopkins ls certainly a very bold thinker ; and the originality is equal to 
the audacity of his conceptions. . . . He writes throughout with a studied modéra- 
tion, and an évident sincerity of conviction that will do much to secure attention 
to the views he advances. The spéculations indulged in are fantastic enough to 
warrant the belief that the book is simply a satire on the Utopian projects of 
political dreamers. But the thorough eamestness of the writer ls so obvions as to 
render this very natural supposition scarcely tenable. . . . Mr. Hopkins undeni- 
ably has "le courage de les coîivictions." 

THE PRESS. 

To be forewamed is to be forearmed. This ancient proverb may be aocepted as 
the end and purpose of thèse able essays of Mr. John Baker Hopkins. . . . The 
author writes in a spirit of f air-play to each of the great parties in the late oontest. 
While his sympathies move in accordance with the course uf the Révolution he la 
describing, he is impartial enoiigh to see the true position. . . . The active 

Eolitician will find matter worthy of his attention in those essays. We can only 
ope that Mr. Hopkins may not prove a tnithful prophet, or that there may not 
aiûe any necessity for the sharp remédies reoommended so enei^etically in thèse 
treatises. 

THE SPECTATOR. 

We may say, though not often agreeing with his views, that he writes with 
modération and good sensé, when he ventures on the more dangerous ground of 
suggestions, and teUs us what changes he would wish to see introduced ; he still 
oommands our respect if not our agreement. 

THE ATHEN^UM. 

The Lords, however, may breathe freely, since Mr. Hopkins, instead of extin- 
guishing them, means to tmm them to account in the State's Service. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

In Mr. Hopkins's work there are indeed some rather good suggestions and 
reflections, especiaUy those upon the value of Personal influence as a political 
engine, the falsitv of the balance theory in constitutlonal politics, and the modes 
of utillslng the House of Lords. 
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THE LAW JOURNAL. 

The book before m does in a fewhoon what HaUam, Mill, Brongham, May, and 
a hoBt of minoT Inminarlei bave Bcarcely acoompUahed in as many jean. Yet for 
fhis pecnliarity we do not prétend to blâme Mr. Hopkins. HIb m« is to edacate 
cbunes which bave neither leisnre nor inclination to Btudy the weightier authori- 
ties, and unqnestionablv Mr. HopkinB is snccessfoL He is never fllgbty, nor 
extrême, nor unfair. Bigotry and fanaticism are entire étrangers to him, and he 
is sednlons in his endeavourto do justice to ail sides. . . . Mr. Hopkins lives in 
an âge when every man flnds it necessary to know something of matters which of 
old were monopolised by their professors, and he is jost the man to snpply the 
popnlar want. He is eamest, moderate, benevolent, and reasonable, and we 
beUeve that a wide stndy of his works wonld be of great advantage to the 
popnlar mind. 

THE TJgAT>PrR 

The révolution whieh Mr. Hopkins, in the most temperate and argumentative 
manner, says is now npon us — ^if , indeed, it bas not already partially accomplished 
its mission — ^is a change in the principles and sonrces of our Oovemment. . . . 
Mr. Hopkins's book ooght to be read by ail who take a real interest in the 
political life of their countiy. It is an honest, thoughtfnl book, advocating 
great constitutional and fnndamental refonns, but, as the writer believes, in a 
tmly ConservatiTe spizit. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

There is mnch that those who anxlonsly watch the course of events will do 
wdl to make themselves acqnainted wlth. . . . Mr. Hopkins's thoughts are sound, 
and worthy of the attention of eamest politicians. They are not disflgured wlth 
préjudice, but, on the contruy, are calm and dispassionate. . . . Nor is the author 
of "The Engllsh Bevolution" a mère theorist. He gives in détail the yaiionB 
methods by which he would prépare by ref orm for the inévitable révolution. 

THE TOMAHAWK. 

The plan of John Baker Hopkins for the reform of the House of Lords and 
Honse of Ck)mmons is a sensible and simple one. It is very refreshing to flnd any 
one advocating the cause of Liberalism wlthont indulglng in those party and f risky 
bl&sphemles which remind one of a donkey flinging np his heels in the air at the 
statue of the Sphinx. Mr. Hopkins writes of Christianity in a Uberal but révèrent 
spirit, and seems to appreciate the great debt which mankind owes to its founder. 
Finaliy, we commend Mr. Hopkins's book to aU those whom the signs of the times 
make to tremble. Cktnservatives wUl flnd comfort in the calm and able exposition 
of the true meanlng of Révolution, which robs it of many of its horrors ; while 
rampant Radicals may leam a usefiù lesson in the art of modération. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

The author writes calmly and temperately, but suggests changes whidi will 
make the hair of many worthy persons stand uprlght. . . . His book is not a pro- 
found, philosophical treatise npon the Constitution, but rather an explanatory, 
predi«^ive, and didactic commentary of the brief and rough-and-ready sort, in 
which are put forward views likely to be not unfavourably regarded by many of 
those who will soon be able to exercise for the flrst time the lately conceded 
suffrage. The author is in favour of "eompulsory voting" and of "payment of 
Toters." 

LLOYD'S. 

Mr. Hopkins expresses his opinions in the most libéral and moderate spirit. 
We flnd no rancour or party maîevolence in his pages. Ail is fur, true, ànd just. 
He bas evidently studied his subject consclentiously, and his little volume is the 
valuable resuit of such study. Mr. Hopkins's Uberal and leamed expressions of 
opinion on the Engllsh révolution will, we are confident, be f ound on many politi- 
cians' tables. 

THE OBSERVER. 

The author takes a comprehensive view of the présent political situation. 

THE CENSOR. 

The opinions are the expressions of an eamest man, and one who has the 
welfare of his nation and the world at heart. 






THE EBA. 

Mr. Hopkins's argmnents are sli^nilarly oonTincing, and his oonchulons Jusi 
and reasonable. The tone of his remarks is calm and temperate. ... In nrginc 
that the work of Seform mnst be comi^eted, that it most proceed nnchecked, and 
that the work taken In hand by the great English people mnst not be abandoned, 
Mr. Hopkins will flnd himself supported by the caûn and settled eonyictions of an 
overwhelming majoilty of his oonntrymen. 

THE SUNDAY TIMES. 

It contains mnch cogent reasonlng, and commends itself to the carefnl stndy of 
IntelUgent men who look with any feeling of intexest on the great struggle coming 
days will witneas. 

THE WEEKLY DESPATCH. 

Temperately wrltten, and deserres perusal. 

THE COLONIAL MAIL. 

ThiB is a yery apposite and well-timed publication. The chapter deroted to the 
influence of the C^wn is well desenring of an attentive pemsal. 

THE LITERABY WOKLD. 

Mr. Hopkins is a man of good sensé, and writes falrly on poUtieal subjecta. His 
work is reaUy worth reading. 

THE MOENING STAR. 

The design of the book is extremely good, and is full of thoaghtful analysis of 
the past and suggestions for the future. . . . There is mnch modération of tone 
in au the chapters, and, as it seems to us, a very just appréciation of many thinga 
which hâve within the last ten years gone to the making of history. . . . Any way, 
we cordially recommend a perusal of ' ' The "Rngiigti Eevolution. " The tlme devoted 
to it could hardly be better spent. 

THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 

ThiB is a small volume, with a large amoimt of suggestive thought and reascmed 
conclusions. The edncated reader who attentively studies its i>ages will get more 
useful and applicable knowledge of présent political life, its changes, and the 
working of our Constitution than from any amount of reading in De Lolme, 
Bentham, Hallam, Blackstone, and the "Standard" authorildes. . . . Mr. Hop- 
kins shows the steps whidi statesmanship should take to guide and control tÛs 
movement for good ; and how the latest progressive movement — ^which Carlyle bas 
so foolishly called "shooting Niagara," and his weak imitators the "leap in the 
dark," and tite like weak, womanish, and babe-frightening eplthets — may be made, 
llke other advances in the liberties and rlghts of the many, a blessing and a strength 
to the nation. The auUior is a man of strong sensé, aeute reasoning i)owers, gênerai 
reading, freedom of thought, and enlightened liberality in bis views and pripciplea 
as to the yet coming improvements in the machinery of our Government conséquent 
upon Parliamenta^ reform. 

THE NATIONAL BEVIEW. 

Vlrtually, and for aU practical muposes, the i)ower that is henceforth to rul» 
thia empire is lodged ezclusivebr in Ôie House of Gommons. . . . This fact haa 
been dcûrly illustrated by Mr. Hopkins in his very able and instructive work. 



OOKTEKTS. 

CHAPTER I.— iNTRODUoroRY. 
Occnrriag Events Dindy Seen — Great Incidents are Great Surprises— The Fall 
of Rome— The First French Révolution— The Bevolution of 1848— The American 
Sécession— The Dismemberment of Denmark — ^The Overthrow of the North 
German Fédération— The Nation and the Individual— The Présent not neeessarily 
Incompréhensible— England is in a State of Bevolution — What is Bevolution ?^ 
Beform cannot prevent Révolution — Half a Centuiy of Suprême Ego.tism- The 
Formai Conservatism of the Engllsh Bace — ^The United States — Charles I. — 
James II. — ^The Beformation in England — ^The Coiporation of the City of London 
—The Laws of England —The Nature and Aim of the présent English Bevolution. 

CHAPTEB n.— The Crown. 
The Sovereign Beigns but does not Govem— A True but Unconstitutlonal 
Maxim— The Political Crisia— Yeneration for the Antique— Art— Science— Music 
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— ^What 11 Ooyammant ?— Anclent Goyernmenis and Modern Society— Polltical 
Equality— Monarchy Past and Présent— Functions of Ancient and Mediœval 
Government— New Govemmental Forces — ^The Engllsh Constitution — Balance- 
of-Power Government impracticable— Spain— Australia — The United States — 
Failnre of Balance-of-Power Government— Veto Prérogative not Exercised by 
the Soverei^— It is not Delegated— The Ministry Chosen by the Gommons- 
Bfinisterial Responsibillty— The Ministry Kepresents the Gommons- The Pré- 
rogative of Executive and other Crown Prérogatives Exercised by the Gommons — 
The Dignity of the English Soverelgn— The Force of Influence— Varions Illustra- 
tions— Christianity—Boman Catholicism—Protestantism— Court Favouritlsm— 
Woman — Importance of Influence— Spain, India, and Ireland — Influence veraua 
Anthority— Influence of Station and Office- Personal Influence of the English 
Sovereign— Officiai Influence— The Business of State— Her Majesty's Officiai 
Labour— Uses of the Officiai Functions of the Crown— The English Press : its 
Influence and Power— The Influence of Property— The Révolution and the Crown 
—The Favourable Circumstances of the English Eoyal Family— Its Eclations with 
the Aristocra^— The Brunswick Sovereigns— Queen Victoria— The Duke of 
Wellington— The Prince Consort 

CHAPTEE III.— The Lordb. 
The rôle of the House of Lords— The Policy of Surrender— The Lords hâve no 
Législative Power— A Sitting in the Lords— The Small Attendance and its Justi- 
fication — Why hâve the Lords unresistingly submitted to the Gommons?- No 
Motive for Résistance — The Communs an Aristocratie Assembly— The Leaven of 
Democracy— The Effect of the Eevolntion— Minor Reforms in the Lords— The 
Position of the Lords— The House of Lords as a Court of Review— Its Functions 
and Action must be Deflned— A Plan Proposed — Its Advantages — The House of 
Lords and Private Bill Législation— The House of Lords as the Court of Final 
Appeal — What the House of Lords can do— The Urgency of Reform. 

GHAPTER IV.— Thb Gommons. 
The Growth of the House of Gommons— The Extent and Duration of its Power 
— Its Foresight and Prudence — ^Its Freedom from Favouritlsm— The Position of 
Party Leaders — Sir Robert Peel— The Gommons an Aristocratie Assembly— The 
Aristocracy of England is Monetary as well as Territorial— ^The House of Gommons 
not what it Professes to be — The Government by Compromise — ^The System of 
Unequal Constituencies and its Effecta— The Resuit of the Reform of 1832— Out- 
door Pressure — ^The Press — ^Party Government — Whlgs and Tories — Conservatives 
and Libérais — ^The Décadence of Cabinet Government — ^The Palmerston Ministry, 
its Gonduct and Policy- The Russell Ministry— The Gladstone Reform Bill— Why 
it was Rejected— The Reform Agitation of 1866— The Hyde Park Riota— Position 
of the Derby-Disraeli Ministry— The Reform Bill of 1867— How it was Passed— The 
Mortification of Parties— The Lessons of 1866 and 1867. 

•GHAPTER V. — Inévitable Chanoes and Njœdful Reforms. 
The Dream of Finality— Parliamentary Reforms to come— Equality of Repré- 
sentation— The End of Gommunalism — Objections to Equal Représentation are 
Groundless — Glass Législation— Equal Représentation Inévitable— Shall the Change 
be Graduai or Sudden?— Représentation of Minorlties — Its Importance— Three- 
comered Constituencies and Limited Voting— The Partial Application of the 
System is Unjust — Electoral Duties of the Free Citizen- Neglect of Voting— 
l^forcement of Voting— Payment of Voters— Independence of Members— Pénal 
Dissolutions— Triennial Parliamenta— Bribery— How to Eradlcate it— The Educa- 
tion Question— Physical Rights— Mental Rights— Compulsory Education— Why 
Opposed— The Church and Education— âecular Education— The Aim and Limita 
of Primary Education— The Cost and Gain of National Education— Religioua 
Training— It is Compatible with Secular Education— Capital and Labour— Labour 
Contracts and Pénal Laws— The Légal Rights of Trade Unions— County Court 
Oppression of Small Debtors— The Law of Bankruptcy— One Law for the Rich and 
another for the Poor — ^A Programme of Reform — Conclusion. 



*»* Thiê Work can be orderedthrough any Mookseller, or toiU be êeat, pottfru^ 

for Six Shilling» and Sixpence. 
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